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highly developed, purest and strongest fixative 
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duced. It is distinguished by its power of diffusion 
and “exaltation”. 
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recommendations for its application in 
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Hearings Advance 
Copeland Bull 


Senator Intimates That Objection to “ 
Definition and Other Points Will 


Be Given Weight 


ASHINGTON, March 12.—With further 
slight revisions, including a new definition of 


“drug” to meet objections raised editorially by 
THE AMERICAN PerruMER, the thrice-altered Copeland 
Food and Drug Bill will be reported to the Senate for 
action about March 22 and indications are that in 
revised form it will completely displace similar measures 
introduced by Senator McCarran and Representative 
Mead. 

During the week preceding the formal report to the 
Senate, according to plans disclosed today by Senator 
Copeland, the full Commerce Committee will go over 
the testimony given at the recently completed hearings 
and perfect the present bill in the light of proposed 
alterations, in conference with W. G. Campbell, chief 
of the Food and Drug Administration, and non-Federal 
experts on standards for those products. 

The definition of “drug” in the bill as now written, 
is so worded as to bring within its meaning many 
cosmetics, including probable numbers not yet on the 
market. Application of this definition to the appro- 
priate provisions of the bill results in the direction to 
administrators of the bill that any substances, prepara- 
tions and devices “intended to affect the structure or 
any function of the body” are to be classed as drugs. 

The truth of this observation was acknowledged by 
no less an authority than Senator Copeland himself al- 
though he insisted that such was not the intent of the 
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bill which contemplated an entirely separate treatment 
of cosmetics and drugs. By way of illustrating what 
classifications are intended by this bill, Senator Cope- 
land selected two products—astringents and medicated 
soaps. The latter no matter of what variety are exempt 
from the provisions of the bill but the former, he ex- 
plained, would be considered only as cosmetics. The 
same construction would be placed on depilatories. 


Will Re-Write Definition 


Substances and preparations that might appear to be 
on the border line between cosmetics and drugs would 
be construed to be drugs only if they contained a 
medicinal quality or were held out to possess curative 
properties for which there was some medicinal in- 
gredient in the product. By way of further illus- 
tration Senator Copeland selected a hypothetical prod- 
uct held out for use in the removal of black-heads 
and containing a preparation of alcohol and bichloride 
of mercury. The latter substance would give the 
product a curative effect, he said, and thus place it 
properly in the field of drugs. 

In order that a clear line of demarcation be drawn 
between what are drugs and cosmetics, however, Sena- 
tor Copeland said the definition of drugs as contained 
in the present bill would be re-written before the 
bill was reported. He is confident that the bill to be 
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reported by the committee will be satisfactory to most 
manufacturers and provide practicable consumer pro- 
tection. 


Hearings Are Harmonious 


In striking contrast to the stormy sessions which 
marked its consideration during previous Congresses 
were the recently completed hearings before the Com- 
merce Sub-committee on the new Copeland Bill, S. 5., 
a modification of S. 2800 of the last session, which in 
turn was a drastic modification of the original Tugwell 
Bill, fostered by the administration and introduced 
by the Senator “without much study.” 

Where formerly there was a united opposition from 
the industries and trade affected by the measure, the 
latest hearings had all the ear-marks of a rapproche- 
ment between the legislative group and the former 
protestants. That there was more to this than mere 
lip service was indicated by the sub-committee’s ready 
acceptance of proposed amendments to make the mea- 
sure somewhat less arbitrary and its endorsement in 
substance from unexpected sources. 

Of considerable significance was the fact that many 
of these amendments were suggested by Charles Wesley 
Dunn, counsel for the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, author of the bill introduced by 
Senator McCarran. Although it was emphasized re- 
peatedly by Senator Clark as a member of the sub- 
committee that that group would make no recommen- 
dations to the full Committee on Commerce with re- 
spect to proposed changes, there was every indication 
by Senator Copeland, chairman of the larger group 
who was sitting as a member of the sub-committee, 
that the amendments would be accepted. 

Whether or not this was a consideration, Mr. Dunn 
turned out to be the staunchest supporter of the Cope- 
land plan for placing control over advertising in the 
Food and Drug Administration that came before the 
sub-committee throughout the hearing. In any event, 
it is expected by observors that Mr. Dunn and the 
interests he represents in the food and drug field will 
not insist upon the McCarran bill as a legislative me- 
dium for strengthening present statutes but will throw 
his support to that of Senator Copeland. Should this 
prove to be the case, the Copeland bill is expected to 
have a clear field. Nor do these calculations leave out 
of account the Proprietary Association which, at this 
writing, remains dissatisfied with both Senate pro- 


posals. 
The Mead Bill 


It was the Proprietary Association which made the 
successful demand for hearings on the new Copeland 
bill after its author proposed that they be dispensed 
with in view of voluminous record of testimony already 
heard on the subject. There is a possibility that the 
association may yet side-track the Copeland measure 
by concentrating its efforts in support of the Mead 
bill when action on the House side is in order. The 
Mead bill, which would simply amend the present law, 
is thought to be the least stringent of the three. This 
is thought unlikely, however, in view of the substan- 
tial support already mustered in favor of the Copeland 
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bill and the obvious preference of the administration. 
Whatever happens in this regard, it is the confident 
prediction of those closest to the subject that jurisdic- 
tion over advertising of food, drugs and cosmetics is 
to be taken from the Federal Trade Commission and 
placed entirely within the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. This is on 
the theory that “advertising is but an extension of the 
label” and the feeling that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would more properly function in the field of 
economics than in the regulation of advertising. 


Proposed Changes in Bill 


To date, several prospective changes in the Copeland 
bill are indicated as follows: 

Inclusion of alcohol in the lists of drugs that must 
be labeled “habit forming.” 

Alteration of the legal basis for factory inspection 
as given the Secretary of Agriculture in 707 from 
protection of public health and welfare to the authority 
of the Federal Government to regulate interstate com- 
merce in the products covered by the bill. The validity 
of the section would thus stand up better in the 
courts, it is thought. 

Provision that in cases of seizures of misbranded or 
injurious products they may be tried before a court 
designated by the manufacturer, and that there be 
some modifications in the provision authorizing mul- 
tiple seizures or the right to confiscate all seized prod- 
ucts from the market where a sample has been found in 
violation of the law. 

Other amendments to the pending bill proposed by 
Mr. Dunn and those who followed him before the 
sub-committee and which may be incorporated would: 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to discretion dis- 
pense with the requirement that all active ingredients 
be stated on the label when this is impracticable; grant 
hearings before reporting violations for criminal prose- 
cution; and limit the power of the courts to prohibt the 
sale of products from a plant barring Department in- 
spectors to products under suspicion. 

Still other amendments would provide that secret 
formulas could be revealed only on court order and 
that manufacturers charged with adulteration be fur- 
nished a report of the test analysis used and the toler- 
ance allowed before a court trial. 


Proprietary Ass’n May Support 


That the Proprietary Association, principal opponent 
of the Copeland bill, is disposed to support it in modi- 
fied form was indicated at last week’s hearing before the 
Commerce Sub-commttee when James F. Hoge, its 
counsel, said that while his organization favored the 
Mead bill for which he argued, this was not to be 
taken as a condemnation of S. 5. 


His principal objection, as was true of several other 
witnesses were against the administrative provisions 
of the bill, and the authorization to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enlarge upon it through issuance of regu- 
lations. 

He suggested that the Committee on Public Health, 
one of two appellate groups provided in the Copeland 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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on . The Consumer’s Evaluation of the Goods 
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n- t Depends upon the Methods Employed 
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{5 
id > by LEROY FAIRMAN 
st * 

r HE manufacturer says to 
on : ’ 4 | himself, or to anyone else 
- iB . who will listen, “If I 
ry § could only get ’em to try it, 
: 





they’d keep on using it.” This 
ry id isn’t always true, but it is nat- 
ural that a manufacturer who has faith in his product 
should believe that it is. 

Thinking along these lines, many a manufacturer 
gives serious consideration to sampling; usually he puts 
a sharp point on a lead pencil and begins to figure on 
how cheaply sampling may be done. This is the wrong 
way to begin; for, as we shall see later on, a great deal 
depends upon the attitude of mind in which the re- 
cipient comes into possession of the sample, and uses 
it. For if the recipient gets the idea that the manufac- 
turer regards the sample of little value, he is not likely 
himself to take it very seriously. Things which come 
to our hands in a manner which suggests that they 
are practically worthless, are naturally so regarded. 





he For many products, and in many circumstances, 
e sampling is a valuable aid in securing new customers 
> and cultivating new territory. 
Following are the methods of sampling most gen- 
C erally in use: 
* (1) On the street, to passersby. 
“ ; (2) From house to house. 
- (3) To lists of names, secured from telephone books, 
i directories, or otherwise. 
(4) At stores, by clerks or demonstrators. 
(5) Through the mails, to lists sent in by retailers. 
(6) Through coupons in newspaper and magazines, 
sent in direct or presented to retailer. 
By radio. 


- 


(7) 
Indiscriminate sampling on the street offers no means 
of selecting likely prospects from the mass of passers- 
by; the distributor being anxious, of course, to get rid 
* of his supply, gives a sample to everybody who will 
accept it, man, woman or child, well dressed or shabby. 
And street sampling in this manner suggests that the 
manufacturer considers his wares as of so little value as 
; to scatter them about the streets indiscriminately, not 
, * caring much who gets them or what becomes of them. 
| Of all forms of sampling, this is the one of which the 

least in business increase may be expected. 
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Sampling from house to house shows more respect 
for the goods, and if the distributors deliver them only 
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in person to those who answer doorbells, and take the 
opportunity to say a few words in their behalf, such 
sampling is often measurably effective. In many cases, 
though, it suffers from the resentment of persons whose 
patience is worn to a frazzle by the constant ringing 
of the doorbell by all kinds of salesmen, canvassers and 
mendicants. 

Some manufacturers of goods which are of almost 
universal consumption, such as chewing gum, send enor- 
mous numbers of samples to lists made up from tele- 
phone books, directories, etc. This is sampling of the 
most indiscriminate nature possible, and certainly can- 
not be recommended except for goods of very low cost 
and wide appeal. Such sampling, as well as the distribu- 
tion of circulars and other advertising material, is now 
greatly simplified by the new policy of the postoffice 
department, by which such mail, simply addressed to 
“Householder”, is delivered in any desired state, zone, 
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THROUGH THE MAILS - - - - 


from retailers’ lists 


THROUGH COUPONS .- .- - - 


in newspapers or magazines 






BY RADIO .- 


town or city, or even in selected sections, neighbor- 
hoods or suburbs of any town or city. 

Some years ago samples were frequently handed out 
by clerks in retail stores, and counter displays bearing a 
sign reading “Free” or “Take One” distributed samples 
to all who cared to help themselves. In all except small 
stores, counter space is now too valuable to be taken 
up in that way, and clerks are too busy to bother with 
handing out samples or enclosing them with packages, 
unless as a part of a prearranged plan in which the co- 
operation of the dealer has been enlisted. Demonstra- 
tors sometimes distribute free samples, but not often; 
that isn’t their job. It was always a slow and unsatis- 
factory way of sampling, and never much in favor 
except with manufacturers of an established line who 
used that method of helping to introduce a new product. 
Many oldtimers will remember one instance of store 
sampling which was carried on for years by the dis- 
tributors of Hoyt’s German Cologne. Small blotters 
richly impregnated with that odorous product were 
handed out in thousands of drug and general stores 
throughout the country. Doubtless, in those days, they 
helped greatly in the popularizing and sale of the prod- 
uct, although a large proportion of the fragrant little 
blotters were eagerly collected by small girls and boys. 
The sale of miniature packages and bottles by the “five- 
and-tens” is in one sense of the term store sampling. 
The customer gets enough for a thorough trial, and, 
because he has to pay for it, values the product more 
highly and appraises its qualities with more respect 
than would be the case if he were handed a free sample 
—even of an equal amount. 

There is one method of store sampling which has 
been used quite successfully, especially in cases where 
the goods are of enough importance to be taken seri- 
ously by both retailer and consumer. That is the dis- 
tribution of samples, accompanied by a personal letter, 
to lists of customers supplied by the retailer. The 
letter, of course, seeks to direct the recipient to the 
retailer’s store to purchase the goods, and the dealer 
feels that this is helpful to him. Sometimes the samples 
are placed in the dealer’s hands, and the letters invite 
the recipient to call for them. This often works very 
well—particularly if those who get the letters are made 
to feel that they have been singled out as persons in 
their community most likely to appreciate high quality 
and exceptional values. 

The most popular method of sampling has always 
been by means of coupons in newspaper and magazine 
advertisements—a method which is often effective and 
often very wasteful. 

When the coupon is to be sent direct to the manu- 
facturer, the idea, of course, is that those who receive 
the samples will thereafter ask for them at their stores, 
and thus become regular users. Unless the goods are 
unusually well distributed, the chances are that the 
consumer who seeks them won’t find them, and after 
trying two or three stores—if he is unusually persistent 
—he gives up the idea in disgust and dismisses it from 
his mind. This leaves the prospective consumer with 
“a bad taste in his mouth;” every time he thinks of 
that particular product, or sees its advertising, a dis- 
agreeable sensation floats through his mind, and if later 
he sees on a dealer’s shelf the goods he unsuccessfully 
went out of his way to find, he will pass them by and 
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purchase something else rather than to buy them. 

This unfortunate situation isn’t helped very much 
when the manufacturer, in sending the sample, gives 
the name of the “nearest store” at which the goods are 
on sale. The clerks who attend to such matters are 
generally careless and incompetent. A large proportion 
of coupons are sent in by people who live in large 
towns and cities, and if a woman in Brooklyn gets a 
sample accompanied by a cheap form letter referring 
her to a store in the Bronx, it makes her mad. But 
what can you expect? How should a shipping clerk 
in a factory in Akron, Ohio, know that Jamaica, Long 
Island, is a big city, and that a woman living there 
might be miles away from a store on Jamaica Avenue? 

This job of sending samples directly from the factory 
is almost always badly done. The accompanying litera- 
ture is as a rule very cheap and shoddy; the filling-in 
of names and addresses, if done at all, is a terrible ex- 
ample of mismatching, names are misspelled, women 
are addressed as ““Mr.”’, and the general impression con- 
veyed in that the goods are cheap and inferior. There 
seems to be no appreciation whatever of the psychology 
of sampling or of selling. 

Sending the customer to a retail store with the coupon 
is a much better method, but such a campaign calls 
for careful planning. The goods must be there when 
the inquirer calls, and the dealer must know all about 
the offer, and must have been shown, in advance, that 
it will be to his business and financial advantage to 
distribute the samples to the holders of coupons. 

The distribution of samples by means of coupons, to 
be at all worth while, calls for a full knowledge of 
the principles of phychology which apply, and a full 
appreciation of their importance. 

These principles were set forth at length in a book 
entitled “My Life in Advertising,” by the late Claude 
Hopkins. No other advertising man, to my knowledge, 
had so wide an experience in the use of coupons in the 
introduction of new products, or did so excellent a 
job. Hopkins pointed out with great clarity the im- 
portant fact that no sample was an efficient sales help 
if it did not impress the user with a sense of the value 
and high qualities of the product. 

His method was to insert in the coupon, or in the 
advertisement of which it was a part, a message to the 
dealer stating that the manufacturer would pay him 
the full price of the product which the coupon called 
for. And the message to the consumer, said, or implied, 
“This is not a free sample in every sense of the word. 
We are going to pay the retailer to whom you present 
this coupon the full price of the goods, just as if you 
bought them. You get them without charge because 
we want you to try them. The retailer is paid for see- 
ing that you are served.” 

By this means, Mr. Hopkins pointed out, the con- 
sumer was given the clear impression that we was 
getting something of real value, and not an inconse- 
quential piece of merchandise that was merely thrown 
around broadcast. 

A tremendous number of samples have been dis- 
tributed by means of coupons. That sales have thereby 
been increased is beyond doubt, but the fact remains 
that sampling, by this or any other means, cannot be 
used for every type of personal-use product, and that 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Revision of N. R. A. to Fore 


Strong Possibility That Code Set-Up and Administration 
Will Be Radically Changed 


by C. W. 


ASHINGTON, March 12.—-While Congres- 

sional committees are marking time on the 

President’s proposal to extend the National Re- 
covery Act beyond June 16, the expiration date of the 
current emergency measure, there is growing evidence 
of sentiment in favor of relaxing some of the arbi- 
trary strictures that have marked administration of the 
codes. 

Predictions admittedly are dangerous, but this corre- 
spondent’s best guess, on the basis of conversations with 
informed legislators and other officials, is that the so- 
called “service industries” may find themselves freed of 
arbitrary codification after June 16, on which date 
the current codes covering them die along with the 
National Recovery Act as now constituted. 

Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, a highly in- 
fluential man in shaping this legislation, told corre- 
spondents after a recent conversation with President 
Roosevelt that he considered it to be quite possible 
that the new NRA legislation would provide arbitrary 
codification only for major industries engaged in inter- 
State commerce. His sentiment has been echoed else- 
where and there is no reason to believe that President 
Roosevelt opposes such a change in the recovery act. 

This does not mean that barber shops, beauty par- 
lors and manufacturers of cosmetics would be imme- 
diately thrown back into the business procedure of 
1932, for it is axiomatic that no business system, once 
it has been touched by Government control, ever 
again goes completely free. 

Furthermore, those who urge most strongly that the 
NRA be revised feel for the most part that certain ele- 
ments of the new business economy instituted with 


the NRA should be perpetuated. 


Many Rules to Be Retained 


For instance, there is little or no doubt that Con- 
gress will follow the pattern enunciated by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress of Feb. 20 last, and 
vote for the retention if not the strengthening of 
the right of labor to bargain collectively, the fair-trade 
practice provisions of current law, the barring of child 
labor and the fixing of minimum wages and maximum 
hours. 

The President claimed for the NRA the shaping of 
“the pattern of a new order of industrial relations.” 
As for the future, he wrote: 

“Voluntary submission of codes should be encouraged 
but at the same time, if an industry fails voluntarily 
to agree within itself, unquestioned power must rest 
in the Government to establish in any event certain 
minimum standards of fair competition in commercial 
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practices, and, especially, adequate standards in labor 
relations. 

“For example, child labor must not be allowed to 
return; the fixing of minimum wages and maximum 
hours is practical and necessary. 

“The rights of employees freely to organize for the 
the purpose of collective bargaining should be fully 
protected. 

“The fundamental principles of the anti-trust laws 
should be more adequately applied. Monopolies and pri- 
vate price fixing within industries must not be allowed 
nor condoned.” 

This recital of requirements raises immediately the 
question of what industry would gain by being freed 
of code restrictions if all of these limitations were 
enacted into law, and a sincere effort has been made to 
gain an answer to that question. 


Regulation by Actual Law 


The most important gain, it would appear, would be 
the freeing of industries such as those involved in the 
manufacture and sale of toiletries and allied products 
from the limitations of government by fiat or by regu- 
lations issued by a quasi-legislative body such as the 
NRA with its network of code authorities and off- 
cial boards. 

There would admittedly be restrictions on business 
but they would consist of limitations defined by law 
and regulated by permanent agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—itself the possible legatee of 
this authority—with long experience in this work. 

Much criticism has been leveled at the determina- 
tion of the Administration to extend and fortify the 
right of labor to bargain collectively. Without pre- 
tending to discuss the merit of this effort—a discussion 
that has no place in this despatch—it can be stated 
authoritatively that under present conditions of popular 
sentiment there appears to be no chance of a reversal 
of this trend. 

It appears probable that under the new legislative 
program labor bargaining will come under the super- 
vision of the Department of Labor with special au- 
thorization for its activities instead of the vague au- 
thority for such work contained in Section 7-a of the 


NRA. 


May Strengthen Trade Commission 


There have been substantial indications that, with 
the exception of laws barring child labor and possibly 
some other general legislation, the Federal Trade Com- 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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APITALIZING upon 
( seasonal trends all 

through the year is 
a source of the greatest 
importance to the manu- 
facturer. These should be 
promoted, advertised, 
stocked in advance of the 
thus stimulated demand; 
outlets contacted, kept 
alert to the opportunities 
He HI ING thus presented to them 
which enables them to 
cash in upon the many ways provided by the manu- 
facturing organization, at these various times. 


¢ 





Besides the usual brisk trade that nearly always 
ensues at Christmas and Easter, there are a number 
of other occasions that offer themselves, or can be 
made to do so if fertile imagination and active intel- 
ligence are employed in devising ways and means for 
moving merchandise from January first to December 
thirty-first. 

Harmonizing bath-room appurtenances, in color- 
schemes to make of .this much used place 
a thing of beauty and comfort. 

Nationally recognized holidays, as ap- 
propriate times to bestow upon friends 
a happy gift. 

Birthdays for friends and _ relatives; 
anticipation of the coming spring and 
summer season, when refreshing perfumes 
and toiletries are most needed, and cos- 
metics should find more general use, and 
graduation gifts to be provided for. 

With the advance of summer, there 
are vacation periods to be thought about; 
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Capitalizing 
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travel aids; week-end necessities for both thoughtful 
guests and gracious hostesses; items that contribute 
to delight and satisfaction at the shore, when the sun 
wreaks a long delayed revenge upon unprotected heads, 
uncared for complexions, and exposed bodies. Where, 
unless precautions are taken in advance, consumers are 
likely to find that king Sol has taken a tremendous 
toll. Properly promoted, this season should be a rich 
harvest for the manufacturers in the industry that 
justly qualifies as first-aid to beauty and well-being. 
And remember, in the winter time, these same activi- 
ties can be transferred to the Southern play-grounds of 
America. 

In early fall, low stocks need replenishing, both 
for the consumer and the store, or should, if the mer- 
chandise has been adequately dispensed and authentic 
information supplied as to the uses and helpfulness of 
the products. 

Late fall brings a round of parties, revamping of 
coiffures, clothes, styles, and the in- 
evitable psychological desire for change 
that infuses the minds of women at this 
time. Unless the manufacturer is cog- 
nizant of the desires, urges, needs and 
reactions of the feminine sex, and sup- 
plies the counterpart of them in mer- 
chandise, he is likely to find himself with 
superfluous stocks, returned merchandise, 
unsold extras on hand at this time of 
the year. 

And remember, men at best, can only 
guess at these things, while their wives, 
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relatives, friends, are not barometers, because the 
chances are against their having the necessary pub- 
licity sense—which is something like the proverbial 
reporter’s “nose for news,” if you are not gifted with 
it, you can’t acquire it!—knowledge of merchandis- 
ing and psychology. 

If the manufacturer of perfumes, cosmetics, toiletries 
and the contributing items to these, would be success- 
ful all through the year, he should take advantage of 
each opportunity that month by month may be made 
to yield the richest results by including in his organiza- 
tion a WOMAN who is capable of ascertaining the 
facts concerning HIS products and the reception of 
them by her own sex. 

There are many able women in the business, and the 
manufacturer who thinks he can do without the en- 
lightened feminine viewpoint in ¢his industry, is cer- 
tainly not making the most of his opportunities and will 
one day realize this. 

Inner and outer organizational correspondence con- 
ducted upon the items in the line which are most ap- 
propriate for each month in the year, should be a 
very definite part of the manufacturer’s program to- 
ward success in sales and re-purchases. Contacts with 
stylists, influential consumer centres, 
apart from outlet points, is a very de- 
cided factor in the development of pub- 
licity and advertising. No organization 
should over-look this important phase ot 
sales promotion. Consumer reaction de- 
pends quite as much upon the opinion of 
those whose knowledge of merchandise 
is based upon experience, as upon its own 
personal observation. Particularly is this 
true of initial purchases. Once sold, there 
is precedent, preference or prejudice 
established, but before that, what is 
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heard, said or written 
about a product deter- 
mines, to a larger extent 
than is known-by the ma- 
jority of manufacturers, 
whether or not Miss and 
Mrs. Consumer fries out 
that product. 

Even then, she is either 
flattered or the reverse, by 
what she hears or reads 
concerning the items she 
is using. Therefore, a 
consistent campaign of praise and satisfaction should 
be inaugurated in every possible avenue of trade and 
society, which can conceivably contribute to recep- 
tivity and resale, and as consistently cultivated. 

It is upon this basis that those products which are 
now enjoying widespread prestige and profit, have been 
established, some of them over a long period of time, 
some of them extremely new in the field. 

That all manufacturers are beginning to recognize 
the importance of seasonal trend is evident by..heart- 
ening glimpses of the way promotional efforts are being 
used to supplement ideas that originated 
in connection with seasonal suggestions 
made, some of them, many, many moons 
ago. 

Why is it, one is bound to ask oneself, 
that it takes so long for sound, sane 
merchandising suggestions to take root, 
formulate, and at last blossom forth into 
sales results? 

In the final analysis, it is not only 
WHAT the manufacturer does that 
brings success, but more particularly 
HOW he does it! 
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New Products 
and Packages 


N the first page this month ap- 

pears the beautiful ‘French 
Lavender” of Lucien Lelong. 

This fine new product is packaged in 
frosted glass with a star design and 
comes in two sizes. Guerlain’s “Sous le 
Vent” is a new odor simulating the de- 
lightful breezes of the Leeward Islands 
which are called Sous le Vent in France. 
The name has been translated for the 
American trade is “Southern Breeze.” 
The bottle is unusual in style and 
the carton is 

golden yellow with 

silver bands and 

black lettering. Og- 

ilvie Sisters have a 

om new line for men, 
(h()- ; in excellently styled 
uve Castice | packages. The Gaby 
Bite gift set, shown on 
‘ this page is in a blue 
box with silver let- 

tering and contains 

generous packages of 

several products. 

Labels are silver and 

closures of jars metal 

and of bottles, plas- 
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tic. Prince Matchabelli has a new 
and larger powder box. It is bril- 
liantly enameled and comes in blue, 
green, white, black or red with 
alternate bands of gold. A new 
dusting powder package is also fea- 
tured, larger in size. 


N the second page there is the 

new syndicate store line of 
Stanwyck, named “Judith Morrow.” 
The closures are salmon colored with 
inner shell and the label is in black 
and gray on pink background. Jean 
Jordeau has a new style package for 
“Zip” depilatory cream. The color 
scheme is light and dark green. 
Houbigant is featuring several spe- 
cial Easter packages of which one 
is shown. They are attractively done 
in delicate pastel shades and make 
appealing gifts for the Easter season. 
The new “Drumstick” compacts of 
Charbert are unusually handsome. Enameled 
in several colors, each has a lipstick to 
match. 

Referring to the novelty soap in the form 
of a bunch of grapes, manufactured by the 
Lightfoot-Schultz Co. and illustrated in our 
November issue, we are advised that this 
design was originated by M. E. Mayer, 
manufacturers of toilet soaps and toilet 
articles, of Vienna, and is manufactured 
here through a suitable arrangement with 
that company. 
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Devils and Monks 


E have often voiced pleas for better co-operation 

among toilet preparations manufacturers. Only 
last month we commented upon the work of the Com- 
mittee of the Toilet Goods Industry as a step in the 
direction of uniting the industry into a single co- 
ordinated unit with a unified outlook upon its problems. 
It is a matter of grave concern when factions and groups 
in any industry stage private or public fights and refuse 
to co-operate, no matter how excellent may be their 
motives, or how sound the arguments supporting their 
particular positions. It is necessary in an even greater 
degree to work together when adverse conditions or 
outside influences threaten the welfare of all. 

We comment very ‘infrequently upon matters outside 
the scope of our particular and somewhat limited field. 
Broad political and economic questions are better left 
to those more competent to speak upon them with 
authority. But there are occasions when we feel vir- 
tually compelled to go beyond the scope of toilet 
preparations and view our own limited problems from 
the standpoint of industry as a whole. 

It has been said that democracies are weak in periods 
of stress; that at such times the strong hand of mon- 
archy or dictatorship is necessary if affairs are to be 
carried to successful conclusions. The history of our 
country has disproved that aphorism. During the war 
we proved that a united people working toward a single 
end formed a force more irresistible than the power of 
monarchy or dictatorship. But that experience merely 
repeated the story of previous wars from which our 
nation has emerged victorious. 

The real test, said the doubters, would come in time 
This test, we encountered in the depths of 


At that time it seemed 


of peace. 
the depression early in 1933. 
that our institutions, financial, commercial and political 
were doomed. In fact, foreign commentators predicted, 
ruin, dictatorship, Fascism, Communism and _ revolu- 
tion. 

Happily, none of these has come to pass. The reason 
for the continuation of our Democracy and our forms 
of social and commercial organization is to be found 
in but one thing. Faced by dire peril, our people united. 
All factions got together and through union behind a 
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definite program confounded the prophets of doom and 
disaster. In a comparatively short time, less than a 
year in fact, conditions were measureably improved. 
Business men took heart and commerce revived. The 
reason for the revival was not the plan, for it was by 
no means perfect; not the leader, inspiring though his 
efforts were; but the united front of a united people. 
Nothing else could have brought about the result. 
Undoubtedly we have come a long way since the 
Spring of 1933. 


Gains must be consolidated; new problems must -be 


But we are by no means safe as yet. 
solved. There are still some 10,000,000 unemployed. 
They must be brought back into industry. Our finan- 
cial and banking structure must be organized so that 
funds are available for industry and not solely for the 
purchase of government securities. In fact a host of 
problems, financial, economic and political still con- 
front us. 

Unhappily, the fine co-operative spirit which char- 
actertized our people during the war and during the 
darkest days of the depression seems in a fair way to 
being dissipated. Factionalism, ranging from red radi- 
calism to Bourbon self sufficiency, is in evidence on all 
sides. Union on a single program of any sort seems 
almost impossible. In this state of affairs, it is no 
wonder that many hold grave fears of the future and 
wonder if indeed our institutions are still secure. 

Perhaps the very speed of our partial recovery has 
There re- 
curs to mind the old saying anent the Devil sick and 


The lack of 


parallel in the present case is clear, however, for we 


been a contributing cause to this disunion. 
how he changed when he became well. 
are by no means well. We have only started to re- 
cover. 

This is no plea for any particular program or for 
any particular leadership. Both program and leadership 
are relatively unimportant. Union on any constructive 
program or under any authorized leadership is the vital 
factor. If we cannot agree as to details or even in prin- 
ciple, it is still necessary for us to make common cause 
against a common enemy, the enemy of continued de- 
pression and eventual ruin. 


So we depart from a strictly trade subject to urge 
our readers, whether owners, executives or workers to 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


SWINDELL BROTHERS, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PERFUMER AND ESSENTIAL 
Om REVIEW 
432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: We are most pleased to state 


that the results we have obtained through adver- 
tising in THE AMERICAN PERFUMER AND EssEN- 
TIAL Or Review have been most satisfactory 
indeed. 

The advertisement is gotten up in the most at- 
tractive form and we know that your journal is 


being circulated throughout the country and also 
in foreign countries, and we believe that this 
advertisement we are running in your paper is 
doing us a lot of good and bringing us before 
the most prominent and discriminating buyers 
of bottles. 

We are very much pleased not only with the 
manner in which you conduct the paper, but with 
the methods you use in bringing the journal be- 
fore a discriminating class of people whom we 
are very desirous of selling. 

With kind regards, we are 

Yours very truly, 
SWINDELL BRoTHERs, INc., 
C. J. B. SwrnDELL. 





forget their differences of opinion, political or economic, 
and regain the fine spirit of co-operation which charac- 
terized our earlier efforts against the forces of depres- 
sion. There will be ample time to discuss and to settle 
our own private difficulties when recovery has been 
attained and consolidated. This is no time to argue fine 
It is the 
time to accept the leadership which we have and forge 


points of strategy or the color of uniforms. 
ahead toward a common objective. We can discuss 
the mistakes in tactics and policy when the enemy has 
been routed. 

Then 


we can have a perfectly elegant time being devils with- 


Let’s all turn monk again until this is over. 


out too much injury to anyone except ourselves. 





Industry Right on Drug Act 


HE Committee of the Toilet Goods Industry is 

to be congratulated upon the brief which it filed 
with the Senate Finance Committee on the Copeland 
Pure Food and Drugs Bill. The position taken in that 
brief is a splendid commentary upon the industry’s 
correct view of the matter of regulation and control. 
There is no question that the statement by the Com- 
mittee will be received with attention and respect, for 
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its position regarding the proposed legislation is sound 
and well grounded. 

The brief supports the principle of adequate regula- 
tion and control in the public interest. It attacks the 
unfair and unsound definition of “drugs” in the bill, 
pointing out that the present definition would include 
many cosmetics, and requesting that it be modified so 
that toilet preparations may be regulated under the 
cosmetic. and not under the drug provisions of the pro- 
posed measure. The brief also urges that control be kept 
in the Department of Agriculture and not be split be- 
tween two bureaus with advertising handled by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Here again, it is on sound 
ground and should be sustained. Other minor points 
are also discussed, such as labeling of small containers, 
inspection of factories, etc., important, but by no means 
vital to the manufacturer of toilet preparations. 

It is hardly necessary to urge manufacturers to sup- 
port the argument of the committee on these points. 
The correctness of the position of the committee on 
all of them can hardly be successfully questioned. Man- 
ufacturers of cosmetics can also do a further service 
of great importance to the cause of a fair and ade- 
quate cosmetic act. That is to contact their own Sena- 
tors and their own Representatives, urging the points 
made by the Committee of the Toilet Goods Industry 
and lining up as many as possible to support the few 
revisions necessary to perfect the measure. 





Fight the Imitator! 


N an address before the Drug, Chemical and Allied 

Trades Section of the New York Board of Trade, 
Inc., Daniel L. Morris recently proposed that co-opera- 
tive groups in the trade should take joint action against 
counterfeiters and imitators. Briefly, Mr. Morris urged 
that a permanent anti-imitation organization with 
trained investigators and competent attorneys be set 
up to take the burden of prosecuting counterfeitors 
off the single manufacturer. He pointed out that a 
single trade mark owner was often gravely damaged 
before he even was aware that his goods were being 
imitated. 

Makers of hair preparations, used in the barber shop 
trade, have already united on a program to prevent 
the imitation and counterfeiting of their wares and 
according to a feature article which appeared recently 
in the Brooklyn Eagle, a considerable measure of suc- 
cess has attended their efforts. 

At the meeting, it was suggested that efforts to get 
members of the drug trade to unite on a program of 
this sort had been ineffective in the past. That is 
indeed true, perhaps because the effort was made by an 
independent agency which had no counterfeiting prob- 
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lem ot its own and whose motives, clear though they 
were, were at once under suspicion, an almost insuper- 
able handicap. 

In our opinion, an organization, whether aside and 
apart from the trade associations in the industry or 
not, should be set up for the protection of the trade 
against this growing evil. It should be organized by 
the manufacturers themselves for mutual protection. 
This matter is more serious by far than the excise tax 
on cosmetics or the proposed Food & Drugs Law re- 





vision. On those questions, the opposition is in the 


open and can be dealt with. The counterfeiter and 
imitator strike in the dark, destroying profits, markets 
and, what is more important, good will, before the 
manufacturer is aware that his products are under 
attack. 

What manufacturer or what association will organ- 
ize this vitally important work? Is it within the 
scope of the efforts of the newly formed and active 
Committee of the Toilet Goods Industry? 





Hearings Advance Copeland Bill 


(Continued from Page 2) 


bill, should have two and at least one of its members 
having a financial interest in manufacturing and that 
the committee be required to sit with the Secretary at 
public hearings. 

Another of the alterations proposed on behalf of the 
Proprietary Association was that the copying or coun- 
terfeiting of trademarks or trade names be prohibited 
and that reasonable allowance be made for abnormal 
reactions of certain individuals to some drugs together 
with the allowances of harmless trade claims recog- 
nized under common law. 

Mr. Hoge proposed further that not more than one 
seizure be allowed unless the Secretary could show that 
misbranding would make the product harmful, instead 
of complete confiscation of all such products, or unless 
multiple seizure was of a product already ruled against 
by the courts. He objected to the penalties provided 
against manufacturers refusing Department inspectors 


access to plants but was not opposed to inspection per se. | 


As for the projected vesting of exclusive jurisdiction 
over advertising in the Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hoge contended that while there could be no ob- 


jection to criminal prosecutions where the public health ‘ 


was involved, many cases would arise where this was 
not at issue but where manufacturers would be har- 
rassed by the Department of Agriculture if it were 
given the authority. 

Preferring Federal Trade Commission regulation to 
that of the Food and Drug Administration, Mr. Hoge 
predicted that under the former agency, “manufac- 
turers will be subject to unjust, unwarranted criminal 
prosecutions over differences of opinion concerning 
advertising.” 

Advertisement regulatory provisions of the bill also 
were brought into question by Elisha Hanson, counsel 
for the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
who insisted that the provision making it a misde- 
meanor for publishers and radio stations to refuse in- 
formation concerning advertisers be stricken as “‘offen- 
sive.” 

Judge C. N. Goodwin, representing the Allied Beauty 
and Barber Manufacturers Association, proposed an 
additional section which will cover the authority to 
demand informative labeling of cosmetic products. 

Florence E. Wall, whose spirited testimony at the 
hearings on S. 2800 successfully exposed the liaison be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the com- 
mercial book-publishing activities of Consumers’ Re- 
search, appeared again as an independent witness, to 
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endorse the present Bill, principally on the merits of 
its providing for the Advisory Committees from the 
industries. 

The opposition offered was noticeably weak, and 
principally from. the manufacturers of proprietaries. 
Clinton Robb declared this Bill worse than the earlier 
ones; W. P. Jacobs and others objected just on general 
principles. An impassioned plea to exempt soap was 
made by Seth Richardson, for the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerine Producers. 

Consumers’ Research of Washington (N. J.) was 
represented again by Arthur Kallet. Most of his time 
was occupied in abusing Senator Copeland or arguing 
with the Chairman about why he should not be al- 
lowed to do so; and in reading advertisements into the 
record. When it was brought out, that everything he 
was offering had been published before, either in his 
book or in the previous record, Mr. Kallet suddenly 
started to abuse the Chairman, and his testimony was 
just as suddenly finished. These fanatical obsessions of 
the self-appointed “apostles to the guinea pigs,” while 
startling and sufficiently impressive when first heard, 
are beginning to sound like ancient phonograph records, 
a little more obviously cracked in each rendition. 





Unsaponifiable Matter in Fats 


V. Vesey and L. K. CHupozitov (Chim. et Ind., 
1933, 29, Spec. No., 1048—1050).—Et,O-extraction 
methods must be employed for materials containing 
waxy matter, as the low results obtained by the Spitz- 
Hoénig method (extraction with light petroleum) ap- 
pear to be due to loss of alcohols (aliphatic and sterols) 
by dissolution in the alcoholic soap solution. The more 
convenient Spitz-Hénig method gives satisfactory re- 
sults where hydrocarbons only are concerned, e.g., sepa- 
ration of admixed mineral oil. VizERN remarks that 
6 extractions of lanoline with light petroleum yielded 
as much unsaponifiable matter as 3 extractions with 


Et,O. (British Chemical Abstracts.) 





Formulas for Sunburn Preparations 


Discussing Sunbeam, Doubleday, (Chemist & Drug- 
gist June 30, 1934, p. 772) gives numerous formulas 
for preparations to enhance sun tan, and prevent sun- 
burn. That data are well handled, but unfortunately 
the major part, dealing with preventing sunburn, is 
somewhat of a repetition of past published articles. The 
author gives numerous formulas for all types of prepa- 
rations from those for prevention of a sunburn, to those 
that produce a synthetic suntan.—M. G. de Navarre. 
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Making the Most 


by RUTH HOOPER LARISSON 


who is getting the full benefit of publicity. .. . 

I mean every word of that . . . the possibilities 
of organized and directionalized publicity are simply 
tremendous but sadly neglected. Magazines and 
newspapers throughout the country have editorial 
departments under the heading of “beauty,” “good 
looks,” etc., devoted exclusively to tracking down 
news on the subject. During the last twenty years 
beauty editors, by educating women in the correct 
selection and use of toilet goods have been, I believe, 
a powerful stimulus to the wide variety of products 
marketed today and to the actual sale of them. Editors’ 
efforts have led cosmetics from exclusive luxuries to 
everyday necessities and incidently taught women 
enough truth about cosmetics to make some manufac- 
turers squirm. Their influence is powerful, as you 
would find by going over their files of correspondence. 
They are your best friends yet not on your payroll! 
Their boss is the public and incidently your boss is 
the public—so why not get together, since you have 
the same boss? But don’t lose sight of the fact that 
publicity is primarily to inform—not primarily to sell. 
The properly informed public buys readily enough. 

For your enlightenment I interviewed a cross section 
of editors including each outstanding type of publica- 
tion and here is the consensus of their opinions and a 
basis upon which you can work much closer with them. 
They take their jobs seriously and why shouldn’t they 
when the avalanche of correspondence which comes 
in daily proves conclusively the power of their in- 
fluence. If manufacturers would take publicity as 
seriously as they do they’d get more out of it! 

They must have accurate information. The sort of 
information that so graphically describes a product that 
when you pick up a jar and use it you recognize it as 
the cream which was described. Don’t expect editors 
to enthuse to the public (as many of you are in the 
habit of doing in advertising) over an “entirely new 
and different cream” which on analysis would prove 
to be a perfectly ordinary but good cold cream. Many 
of these publications make laboratory analysis and 
check up minutely on your claims. Inaccurate stories 
only hold up your publicity while they are finding out 
the truth about the product. Save editors the trouble 
and yourself the .time—give them the truth in the 
beginning. They will interpret the story of the prod- 
uct to their readers in their own way—that’s what 
they are paid for and they know how to talk to their 
own public far better than you do. 

Give them helpful research about the background of 
the product and if you have actually been working on 


Two i isn’t a single toilet goods manufacturer 
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it for ten years say so—but don’t say so unless you 
can follow your statement with a reason why it was 
unsolved for those ten years! Give them facts. Instead 
they get from manufacturers tons of fancy copy and 
dictionary loads of adjectives that are positively hyster- 
ical. Where there is drama in the evolution of a product 
tell about it. Often there is a really great story lurk- 
ing behind a new product which never gets into print 
because editors never hear it. But don’t expect editors 
to know about every one of your products and every 
one of every one else’s products. They can’t be expected 
to. Moreover, they are writers primarily and not bio- 
chemists. Some of the beauty editors have many other 
subjects to cover as well as toilet goods. If a product 
is based on a new formula for which the manufacturer 
makes claims which would be immediately questioned 
from a medical point of view he should give definite 
reasons to editors in intelligent concise form substan- 
tiating his claims. I might add that such material 
should be written by a chemist or medical man and 
not a copywriter. 

Don’t give them your data in copy form. If you 
have a swell copy angle which you think may be of 
use to editors, attach proofs of your ensuing campaign 
to the material or a short but brief, snappy story about 
the product which they can read over quickly and 
digest for their own use. Keep the basic information 
about the product on a separate sheet—you don’t rea- 
lize how much material they have to go over before 
the important parts can be discovered, saved, and the 
unimportant parts discarded. Make this easier for them 
by the system of accurate condensed information. 

The number of times editors must contact someone 
in the manufacturer’s office to get full data even 
after the publicity material has been sent her is 
heart-breaking. This can be easily solved for we find 
that it is practically always the same material which is 
missing—prices, sizes, colors and where the product 
can be purchased. (Make a note of that, please). It 
seems that many manufacturers who do not have a 
publicity department have not assigned to a definite 
person the job of routing publicity to magazines. Much 
red tape could be simplified if each manufacturer, no 
matter how small his set up, would make one person 
in his organization responsible—the contact man—or 
woman—who would contact the editors and to whom 
they could always turn for information. Where this 
method is followed at present it works excellently. 

Distribution is far more important to editors than is 
realized. The magazine or newspaper may cover the 
nation but when a line is carried by key department 
stores, one in each city, the editor will frequently be 
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in a position to give that information to all her readers 
in each of the cities, creating actual sales for the pro- 
duct. So tell them the truth about your distribution 
—they must know! 

Always release publicity in typewritten form. Giv- 
ing it verbally isn’t so 
satisfactory if there is any 
great amount of material 
to be covered. You see 
they simply can’t use the 
material in copy form any- 
way or they would all be 
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magpying each other! The 
wording must be their 
own original interpreta- 
tion of the story. Copy 
on the side they say is 
swell—but please serve it 
in a side dish—not as. the 
piéce de resistance. Here are some other vital points. 
Always send a sample of the product if you want it 
considered at all. By a sample I do not mean a ten 
dollar jar of cream or twenty-five dollar bottle of 
perfume. A sample of the cream and a dummy of 
the large package is what they want. A sample of 
the perfume (perfumers are frightfully negligent 
about this)’ and the use of the dummy for writing, 
photographing, etc. How can you expect anyone but 
a fraud with her tongue in her cheek to describe a 
perfume without smelling it? 

Work out your own system of organized publicity 
and stick to it. Always cover these points and prefer- 
ably in outline or paragraph form. (1) The name of 
the product. (2) Describe the product by telling what 
it is, a cream, liquid, lotion, powder, etc., etc. 
(3) Name the perfume odor that scents the product. 
(4) What is the use to which it should be put (to 
cleanse,—bleach—tone—etc., etc.). (5) How should 
the product be used (all rules for practical use here). 
(6) Sizes or size. (7) Retail prices or price. (8) 
What colors if rouge, powder or lipstick (since fancy 
words for colors mean nothing, color samples in cello- 
phane envelopes would mean much more and they 
could be filed away for ready reference. (9) Where 
it can be purchased. (10) Describe the container and 
what it is made of and its color scheme. (11) Date 
the product will be released to the public (editors 
are faithful in not releasing news until you are 
ready but must frequently know long ahead to plan 
for it). (12) Enclose a sample (if the product 
is expensive a small sample and dummy). Send 
every editor your consumer price list every time it 
is revised. They keep them on file for constant 
reference. 
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Here’s another trouble making point. Perfumes. 
Copy doesn’t describe them. When you say “sophisti- 
cated,” or “fresh spicy perfume” you may mean almost 
anything you choose to mean. Every editor I have 
talked with begs for a definite classification and ex- 
planation of what the odor is. Really descriptive per- 
fume publicity creates sales but descriptions of moon- 
light or other poetic connotations are too vague. Call 
your perfume one of five classifications—bouquet, light 
floral, heavy floral, light oriental, heavy oriental. And 
if it has a strong finishing note such as gardenia, or 
any other flower tone, or chypre, evergreen, ambre, or 
musk, say so because they want to know. Women ask 
them to be explicit. If your particular perfume doesn’t 
seem to fall neatly into this classification tell which 
types it most resembles. And that information in addi- 
tion to their noses will give them the story. 

All editors check up on claims to some extent. Quite 
a few publications use chemists, doctors, et. al., to 
make extensive laboratory 
check up and_ products 
are tested in practical use 
on suitable subjects. Edi- 
torial discrimination must 
be used and dangerous or 
questionable products ex- 
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cluded. Every manufac- 
turer should certainly 
know by this time that 
beauty editors are in no 
way subsidized by the ad- 
vertising departments. If 
you don’t believe it look 
over the products they are writing about and you 
will find many of them are not advertised (and per- 
haps never will be). National distribution on the 
other hand is generally a factor in determining whether 
or not to give a product publicity in many publica- 
tions. Even this is sometimes ignored and the name 
of the manufacturer is suggested to the reader as 
the source of supply when the product is so fine 
and worthwhile that the editor feels her public 
should know about it. Some publications name brands 
and others prefer to encourage the readers to write in 
for the information. Naturally each publication has 
its individual policies, its editorial slant and reader 
appeal. Hence the following interviews with a dozen 
editors will give you a cross section picture and some 
idea of what you should know about publications 
to whom you release publicity. My selection of these 
twelve editors was in no way discrimination against 
any other publications. I should indeed have liked 
to cover every one. 

Let’s begin with the women’s magazines and talk 
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to Hazel Rawson Cades, Good Looks Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion. She says: 

“One of the greatest breaks that the Good Looks 
Editor has had in the last few years is the increasingly 
active cooperation of the manufacturers and beauty 
specialists. The diffidence with which they once ap- 
proached the editor has slowly given way to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that her efficiency depends upon 
her having all the news. 

“T want all the news all the time. New products 
and new packages to examine and test, new booklets, 
and leaflets to complete my files and new and timely 
stories about old products as useful reminders. I keep 
a complete file of booklets, price lists and folders, which 
is tremendously helpful to me in preparing articles and 
answering inquiries.” 

The Woman’s Home Companion is published on the 
fifteenth of the month preceding date of issue. All 
material to be illustrated in a specific issue must be in 
Miss Cades’ hands ten weeks before date of publica- 
tion. She appreciates having this material in the sim- 
plest and most complete form—sizes, prices, colors, 
odors, extent of distribution—and though she does not 
use photographs in the magazine she is glad to receive 
them for her files. 

Neither her editorial story nor her Gadabout page 
carry brand names but the leaflet ““The Good Looking 
Glass,” which is sent in answer to inquiries, gives all 
necessary information. Wherever possible inquiries are 
directed toward local dealers. The Good Looking Glass 
carries the line, “Ask your dealer to order these prepa- 
rations for you from addresses given.” 

In addition to the Good Looking Glass, which is sent 
free of charge to all 
readers of the Companion 
who ask to be put on the 
list, the Good Looks De- 
partment has nearly fifty 
leaflets dealing with prob- 
lems of good grooming 
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and the selection of toilet 
preparations. These leaf- 
lets are used in answer to 
inquiries and may be had 
from the Companion on 
request accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 

Miss Cades considers that one of the most important 
activities of the Good Looks Department has been the 
careful recording for many years of reader response to 
articles and leaflet offers. She can tell you, for example, 
how many women asked about blackheads in 1929 in 
comparison to 1934. This information is not only in- 
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valuable to her in gauging her editorial policy but it 
is also most useful to manufacturers. 

When asked her opinion of the consumers’ reaction 
toward toilet goods today, Miss Cades said, “Don’t you 
think that perhaps much of the so-called fickleness of 
the buyer may be traced to overstimulation of her 
hopes? There is inherent glamour in toiletries and a 
stubborn will-to-be-lovely in practically every woman. 
But thanks to the educational job that the manufac- 
turers have been doing (aided, we hope, by the editors) 
she’s a pretty intelligent buyer these days and she wants 
her glamour mixed with a little practicality. Two 
sentences that keep popping up in my mail are, ‘They 
say ... but what do you think about it?’ And: ‘After 
I read your article I decided to do something about 
my face.’ I particularly prize that word ‘do.’ ” 

Ruth Boyle, Beauty Editor of Good Housekee pink 
Magazine, writing under the name of Ruth Murrin, 
says she doesn’t like publicity that knocks competitors. 
It always sets her looking for the weak spots that make 
such tactics seem necessary. She wants essential facts 
and she believes that if manufacturers took the trouble 
to dig out and present the truth about products they 
would get twice as interesting a story. She preserves 
all important material and cannot use photographs. 
Products must be tested and approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau before she will write about them 
and such testing is dependent only upon national dis- 
tribution. The magazine is published on the 25th of 
the preceding month and material should be received 
by her early in the fourth month preceding publication 
and earlier if possible. Miss Boyle does not mention 
brand names in her story but sends out upon request 
her free booklet “Powder Puff” which constitutes a 
lesson on the current subject of her article and lists 
products to be used. She is prepared to confer with 
manufacturers from her knowledge of consumers on 
which she has a good first hand view in her corre- 
spondence and reader response. The Beauty Clinic is 
being started this month which will give considerable 
more important data for manufacturers. The Seal of 
Approval of Good Housekeeping Bureau is awarded 
toilet goods products which have passed all necessary 
tests including both chemical and practical use. This 
Seal is known to carry great weight with the public 
and the service the magazine renders in this way is 
most valuable. Miss Boyle says: “I believe consumers 
welcome good products, 
not too high priced, and 
particularly those which do 
an honest job. Women 
are not in a mood to be 
fooled these days. During 
the past five years we have 
witnessed a great improve- 
ment in the publicity 
given creams. Nobody 
that wants to get the 
backing of a respectable 
publication these days 
claims that a cream will 
take twenty years off your 
face in two weeks as they 
once claimed. But queer 
statements are still being 
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made and such statements really don’t help the product 
one bit.” 

Hildegarde Fillmore, Associate Editor of McCall’s 
Magazine, has no need for photographs in her publicity. 
She preserves all important data from manufacturers 
and notifies them of publicity. She doesn’t mention 
brand names but sends her monthly bulletin, “Style and 
Beauty News” in response to inquiry and has a heavy 
correspondence with readers besides. She is glad to 
give manufacturers the benefit of her experience, makes 
eye-opening surveys, contacts retail outlets and has her 
finger on the pulse of the market through her reader 
response as well. She codperates with her advertising 
department when they desire her advice and experience. 


This is generally true of all beauty editors, for the 
advertising departments realize these editors are a source 
of important information about consumers. Miss 
Fillmore believes that: “Today women are willing to 
try new things but they are wary of products that are 
injurious and they are somewhat influenced by the 
recent attacks made upon the cosmetic business. They 
should be sold cosmetics more intelligently. Advertising 
should make more appeals to their common sense. They 
could just as well use their brains in buying cosmetics 
as in playing bridge or cooking, even though the first 
appeal of cosmetics is an emotional one.” 


Dorothy Cocks, Beauty Editor of Pictorial Review 
says that in justice to her readers and to manufacturers 
as well she insists on the assurance that the product is 
available at toilet goods counters all over the country 
before she will refer to it in her articles or service 
leaflets. She finds that: “If women out in the sticks 
read of some treatment to be had only in New York, 
or some preparation which they can’t find in their 
local stores, it infuriates them. This results in ill-will 
for the magazine, the beauty editor, and indirectly also 
for the manufacturer. The reader feels frustrated .. . 
feels as though her small-town-ness were being rubbed 
in. . . . We have no right to make her feel like that. 
That’s why I have never felt it is sound to make my 
beauty page in a national medium a news page 
by the time an item has complete distribution, it is 
past the point of being hot news. I believe rather that 
my page should be like a doctor’s advice, made up of 
continuing sound information on the choice and use 
of established and proved preparations.” She thinks 
the manufacturer should make clear to editors in an- 
nouncing preparations, any limitations or qualifications 
in connection with the use of the product. If the 
item shouldn’t be used on a dry skin . if its use 
should always be followed by an emollient . . . all 
these “ifs” should be made clear. Otherwise there 
is risk that the editor in generalizing about the product 
will not include the necessary restrictions as to its use 

. and the consumer will be disappointed or irritated 
by the results. This again creates ill-will for the pub- 
lisher and the manufacturer. “A beauty editor,” Miss 
Cocks says, “Can do a great deal to protect the manu- 
facturer from complaints if she is informed as to the 
limitations of a product.” 

Now come the fashion magazines and we'll interview 
Bertina Foltz of Vogue, who we find preserves all im- 
portant material from manufacturers. She wants pho- 
tographs as these she can frequently use in the Trade 
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Section as “hot news.” She not only notifies manu- 
facturers when their publicity is to appear but insists 
upon their O-K-ing proof. Vogue is published the first 
and fifteenth of each month and Miss Foltz wants 
material eight weeks before publication date. The 
Trade Edition goes to press ten days later and only 
new items are covered. By news she means products 
and packages which have not been shown anywhere 
before and on which advertising has not yet broken. 
Through the Trade Edition such products can make 
their debut to the toilet goods buyers of leading depart- 
ment stores even before the salesman trots in, thus 
paving the way for him. Vogwe names brands and has 
considerable correspondence with readers on all sub- 
jects related to beauty and toilet goods. A listing of 
leaflets in the magazine on the subjects are supplied 
by manufacturers and there is available to consumers 
an excellent book called “Vogue’s Book of Beauty” for 
which they pay $1.00. Miss Foltz confers with manu- 
facturers on style trends in cosmetics. Vogue is con- 
stantly checking up on these through the entire editorial 
staff who are in close association with smart people, 
noting their tastes, trends, what they are buying, doing, 
using. She will consult on products and packages with 
manufacturers. Upon occasion the Vogue Junior Staff 
composed of Junior League girls all over the country 
to the number of 2,800 can be sent new products as a 
means of introducing new items to key buying groups. 
Vogue counter displays and window displays are other 
methods used in building prestige for products. Miss 
Foltz says she finds the consumer has learned a lot 
more about toilet goods in the past years than she ever 
knew before; she says, “Manufacturers can sell a 
wider variety of products to the consumer but 
her confidence is still at rather a low ebb because she 
has been fooled too often. It’s a case of calling ‘Wolf, 
wolf’ until it doesn’t mean anything to her. Good 
copy need not be destructive or exaggerate claims.” 
Miss Foltz would appreciate receiving publicity releases 
and samples of products on the same day rather than 
several days apart. She feels that many manufacturers 
are not getting the full benefit of the Trade Edition 
of Vogue and cited many instances (I wish there were 
room to print them) where showing even a dummy of 
a package in the Trade Edition created actual sales 
for the manufacturer even before his own salesman had 
called on the buyer! 

Carola de Peyster Kip of Harper’s Bazaar preserves 
all important material from manufacturers and asks 
that complete packages be sent always. She does not 
need photographs, as Harper’s Bazaar takes its own. 
Miss Kip writes manufacturers informing them of pub- 
licity in her articles, names brands, and has a great 
deal of correspondence with readers. She says; ‘Since 
Harper’s Bazaar is a fashion magazine we are particu- 
larly able to give fashion information in regard to 
toilet preparations. Our inquiries are extremely style 
conscious and they go far beyond the material written 
up that month. In fact more than half of seventy 
per cent of each letter of inquiry is questions which call 
for cosmetic-fashion advice.” Miss Kip is glad to give 
manufacturers advice on copy and campaigns, criti- 
cism of products and packages from her style conscious 
knowledge of the consumers in her field. She has im- 
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method usually applied for obtaining the odori- 

ferous principles, i.e., the essential oil of orris 
root, is quite a difficult process and requires special 
distilling apparatus and long experience. Orris root 
contains a great deal of starch and this starch under 
the influence of boiling water hydrolizes and forms 
dextrine which causes most annoying foaming in the 
still. The still content turns into a thick mass which 
has a tendency to froth over and soil the condenser, 
thereby causing much inconvenience. Therefore, spe- 
cially constructed apparatus of large size must be em- 
ployed and the charges of granulated orris root per 
operation are comparatively small. Distillation is car- 
ried out very slowly and is prolonged for many hours. 
Some producers distill up to thirty-six hours which 
naturally necessitates a high cost for steam and labor. 
A point is finally reached when increased steam and 
labor cost are no longer counterbalanced 
by increased yield resulting from pro- 
longed distillation, especially so because 
in the later hours of distillation mostly 
odorless inert compounds such as myris- 
tic acid distill over. It is impossible to 
lay out exact rules for this delicate dis- 
tillation process. Every distiller uses 
his own methods which are determined 
by the purpose for which the essential oil 
of orris root should serve. If the “orris 
butter,” i.e., the concrete essential oil 
of orris, is marketed as such, a higher 
content of myristic acid lowers the price 
but if the pure essential oil of orris root 
freed from any inert material is to be 
manufactured, the high content of 
myristic acid in the “orris butter” is 
only a ballast which must be removed 
later on by difficult processes. 


Yield of Concrete 


D rested scat of orris root with steam; the 


Some distillers submit the granulated 
orris root before distillation to a slight 
fermentation process by emersing the 
granulated orris root in warm water and 
keeping it standing for hours with the 
addition of a slight amount of inorganic 
and organic acid. The yield of concrete 
oil of orris root (“orris butter”) from 
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three-year old Florentine root should certainly be above 
0.2% and might be forced higher by prolonged distil- 
lation lasting twenty-four to thirty-six hours which 
as we have seen necessitates such an amount of steam 
and labor that it hardly pays. Distillation of orris is a 
case where cost of fuel and labor amount to almost 
more than cost of raw material. 

Care also must be taken during distillation to keep 
the condenser at a temperature under which the dis- 
tilled “‘orris butter” does not solidify and clog up the 
apparatus. The melting point of pure “‘orris butter” 
is above 40° C. and therefore the temperature of 
the condenser water must be kept accordingly. 


Physical and Chemical Constants 


Oil of orris root which is also called “orris butter” 
or concrete oil of orris root is a solid mass of yellow- 
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ish color and of very strong yet characteristic and fine 
odor. Pure concrete oils of orris root distilled by the 
writer from best Florentine root, after the root had 


been aged for three years, 
properties: 
“- II 


Acid Value: 198.8 205.8 
Saponification 

Value: 205.3 209.3 
Melting Point: 41.5°-44.5°C. 43°-45°C. 
Irone Content: 14.8% 14.4% 


The high irone content of these oils is remarkable 
and proves that aged Florentine root indeed gives oils 


richest in irone. Gildemeister & 
Hoffmann* report that pure 
concrete oils of orris root have 
an acid value of 204 to 236 
(i.e., 83—96% myristic acid) 
and an ester value of 2 to 10. 
The melting point according to 
the same source is between 40 


and 50° C. 
Chemical Constitution 


The chemical constitution of 
the odoriferous principles of 
orris root has been investigated 
particularly by Fliickiger,* Tie- 
mann and Kriiger,® by Schim- 
mel & Co., chemists," by Lang- 
lais & Goby’ and lately by 
Ruzicka, Seidel and Schinz.* 
The main constituent of con- 
crete oil of orris (“‘orris but- 
ter”) is the inert myristic acid 
which together with smaller 
quantities of caprylic, pelargo- 
nic, capric, undecylic, lauric and 
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tridecylic acid amounts up to 
95% in some commercial grades 
of “orris butter.” Myristic acid 
being an inert material in re- 
gard to odor, it is evident that 
a lower content of this acid in- 
dicates a better product. Among 
the odoriferous principles of 
“orris butter” the most impor- 
tant is irone, the ketone which 
after the classical investigation 
of Tieman and Kriiger opened 
the very important chapter of 
so-called violet ketones, i.e., the 
ionones which nowadays are 
made synthetically on a large 
scale. Tieman and Kriiger first 
gave to irone the formula C,, 
H,,, O, but Ruzicka, Seidel and 
Schinz’ lately established for 
irone the formula C,, H,, O. 
The famous irone synthesis of 
Merling and Welde'’ according 
to Ruzicka, Seidel and Schinz 
did not result in irone but ac- 
tually in g-ionone. 

Irone as occurring naturally in orris root is probably 
a mixture of isomeres and so far has never been synthe- 
sized in that form. Irone when diluted has the typical 
odor of Parma violets. 

Aside from irone as the main odoriferous constituent 
of orris root, the following compounds have been 
identified: 

An undentified terpene, dextro 
rotating. 

furfural 

benzaldehyde 

n-decyl aldehyde 

a-nonyl aldehyde 
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a ketone C,, H,, O of 
mint odor 
naphthalene 
traces of a base, of a phe- 
nol and 4n alcohol re- 
acting with phthalic 
acid. 
benzoic acid 
In the waters of cohobation 
were found: 
acet aldehyde 
furfural 
methyl alcohol 
diacetyl 
In the extracted oil occur:" 
myristic acid methyl ester 
oleic acid and esters 
oleic aldehyde 


Oil Orris Root Tenfold 


(Absolute Essence of Orris 
Root) 

The presence of from 85 to 
95% of inert myristic acid in 
“orris butter” (concrete oil of 
orris root) is likely to cause a great deal of incon- 
venience and trouble to the perfumer using this prod- 
uct in alcoholic solutions. It is difficult for the manu- 
facturer of concrete oil of orris root to obtain a per- 
fectly soluble product which does not slightly precipi- 
tate after prolonged standing in alcoholic solution. 
During distillation, myristic acid is likely to form small 
quantities of metallic salts in the condensers, particu- 
larly copper salts, and these salts later on cause trouble 
in alcoholic solution. It is therefore necessary to apply 
special methods of purifying concrete oil of orris root 
before marketing it. Despite all these precautionary 
measures, the very presence of such a large percentage 
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of inert material is not desirable and therefore prod- 
ucts have been developed in which the myristic acid 
has been eliminated. These represent the odoriferous 
principles of orris root in most concentrated form. They 
are called “absolute essence of orris root” or “oil of 
orris root tenfold” because they are usually about ten 
times stronger than the concrete oil of orris (“orris 
butter”) from which they are made by eliminating 
the inert myristic acid. This elimination can be 
achieved by precipitating the myristic acid as insolu- 
ble salt in ethereal solution and concentrating the 
solution, thereby working entirely in the cold, or by 
treating first the concrete oil of orris with earth alkali 
and then distilling off by live 
steam the odoriferous principles 
of orris root which have not re- 
acted with earth alkali. By the 
former method absolutes of orris 
root extremely beautiful in 
character and of smooth tonali- 
ty are obtained. When working 
according to the second method 
the resulting products are also 
very characteristic, slightly 
more powerful but not quite as 
smooth. Both products, when 
pure, beautifully represent the 
Parma violet scent of genuine 
Florentine orris root in the most 
concentrated form possible. The 
yield of absolute essence of orris 
root or orris tenfold from con- 
crete oil of orris root varies be- 
tween five and sixteen per cent 
all depending upon the percen- 
tage of myristic acid present in 
the original “orris butter” 
which, as we have seen, is caused 
by the quality of root used and 
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by the method of distillation that is employed. 
An interesting method of determining the presence 
of irone in “‘orris butter” (concrete oil of orris root) 
has been developed by Glichitch and Naves'*. The 
principle of this analysis is to precipitate myristic acid 
and the other fatty acids present in the orris butter as 
lithium salts which are very insoluble, in fact crystal- 
line, in ethereal solution and can therefore easily be 
filtered off. The concentrated solution is then weighed 
out and determined as percentage of odoriferous prin- 
ciples present in the concrete oil of orris root (“orris 
butter”). According to the two authors, absolute 
essence of orris root has the following properties: 


0.920 to 0.945 

+14° to +38° 

1.4905 to 1.501 

Below 2. 

14 to 67. 

Soluble in 0.5 to 2.5 
volumes and more of 
80% alcohol. 


Specific Gravity at 15°: 
Optical Rotation: 
Refractive Index at 20°: 
Acid Number: 

Ester Number: 
Solubility: 


According to Gildemeister & Hoffmann’ the con- 
stants of oil orris root tenfold are: 


0.93 to 0.94. 

+14° to +35°. 

1.492 vo 1.5. 

1 to 8. 

15 to 40. 

Soluble in 1 to 1.5 vol- 
umes and more of 
80% alcohol. 


Specific Gravity at 15°: 
Optical Rotation: 
Refractive Index n,20: 
Acid Number: 

Ester Number: 
Solubility: 


Some lots of oil of orris root tenfold or absolute 
essence of orris root prepared by the writer according 
to the methods indicated above, showed the following 
constants: 


Specific Gravity I II iit 
at 15°: 0.939 0.941 0.938 
Optical Rotation +37° 56’ +34° 20’ +35° 8’ 
Refractive Index 
at 20°: 1.4975 1.4970 1.4950 
Acid Number: 1.4 1.4 8.4 
Myristic Acid 
Content: 
Saponification 
Value: 18.7 24.3 29.9 
Irone Content: 79.7% 72.0% 73.9% 


Soluble in one and more volumes of 80% alcohol. 


0.6% 0.6% 3.4% 


All three products were made from concrete oil of 
orris root as distilled from the finest type of aged iris 
Pallida Lam. grown around San Polo. The yield of 
absolute essence from the concrete oil of orris root was 
14 to 16%. 

Aside from the 70 to 80% of irone present in the 
absolute of orris, all the other nonacid constituents of 
concrete oil of orris root enumerated above are present, 
i.e. traces of furfural, of naphthalene and of a dextro- 
rotating terpene, benzaldehyde, nonyl and decyl alde- 
hyde, an alcohol reacting with phthalic acid and a 
ketone C,, H,, O, of a minty odor, etc. 

Oil orris root tenfold or absolute essence of orris 
root is naturally one of the most expensive raw mate- 
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rials used in perfume and flavor work. It is advisable 
to work with it in 10% alcoholic solution. 


Resinoids of Orris Root 


Granulated orris root from white, peeled, or from 
dark, unpeeled root can also be extracted with volatile 
solvents instead of being steam distilled. While regular 
steam distillation, as we have described above, results 
in concrete oil of orris root of white-yellowish color 
in rather low yield but comparatively highly concen- 
trated form, the method of extraction with volatile 
solvents gives thick liquid, viscous extracts or resinoids 
of a color ranging between dark yellow and reddish 
brown. The method consists simply of extracting the 
granulated root several times with neutral, carefully 
purified volatile solvents, drawing off solutions and 
concentrating in vacuo. Several types of solvents are 
employed but extraction with petroleum ether gives 
lighter colored resinoids which are relatively free from 
inert material. Both alcohol and acetone dissolve a 
great deal of glucosides and therefore the resinoids thus 
obtained present hard, taffy-like and quite insoluble 
masses which are very difficult to work with in practical 
application. Benzol gives about the best yield but 
resinoids of dark color and rich in resinous matter. Yet 
if well purified, which is always difficult to achieve 
with any benzol extract, the resinoid thus obtained is 
acceptable. “Peeled, white” and granulated Florentine 
orris root, three years old, upon extraction with volatile 
solvents gave the following yield of resinoid: 


Acetone: 3.4% 
Alcohol: 2.8% 
Benzol: 2% 
Petroleum Ether: 0.87% 


The yield of resinoid as obtained by the various sol- 
vents naturally causes quite a difference in price. 


We have studied the concrete oil of orris root or 
“orris butter” made by steam distilling granulated orris 
root; the absolute essence of orris root or oil of orris 
root tenfold made by eliminating the inert myristic acid 
from concrete oil of orris root and, furthermore, the 
resinoids of orris root made by extracting granulated 
orris root, “peeled white” or “unpeeled dark,” with 
volatile solvents. 

Sometimes there are found on the market so-called 
liquid oils of orris root which must not be confused 
with any of the products mentioned above. They are 
not pure and are prepared very cheaply, particularly 
for use in soap perfume. Such products, under what- 
ever name they may appear, are usually made by either 
diluting the concrete oil of orris root with all kinds 
of solvents or by cutting down the resinoids similarly. 
Oil of cedarwood because of its vague similarity of 
odor is very often employed in these preparations; also 
fatty oils, particularly in the resinoids. The mixture is 
sometimes fortified again with additions of small quan- 
tities of synthetic ionones and with traces of syn- 
thetic higher aldehydes, so that the number of possi- 
bilities of adulterating orris products is practically limit- 
less. All orris root products are therefore articles of 
strictest confidence. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Tooth-Pastes and Tooth Powders 


Continuation of Article on Their Composition; 


Some Guides to Their Manufacture 


by E. G. THOMSSEN, Ph.D. 


tention to lay down definite compositions as being 

the best. It is desirable, however, to point out 
typical formulae of various kinds of tooth pastes in a 
concrete manner. For this purpose we will consider 
these in a brief way merely as a guide to the procedure 
used in manufacture. 

We will then classify three types of tooth paste, 
present their formulae and briefly sketch the methods 
of manufacture. The three kinds we will discuss are: 

1. Tooth Paste Without Soap. 

2. Tooth Paste With Lower Soap Content and Con- 
taining Much Water. 

3. Tooth Paste With High Soap Content and Con- 
taining No Water. 


Tooth Paste Without Soap 
5 lbs. Simple Syrup 
542 lbs. Mineral Oil (Heavy) 
111% Ibs. Glycerite of Starch 
83 Ibs. Light Precipitated Chalk 
2 Ibs. Carbonate of Magnesia 
§ lbs. Prepared Abrasive from Calcium 
Phosphate and Calcium Sulfate 
36 Ibs. Milk of Magnesia 


2% oz. Saccharine 


[ our discussion of tooth pastes it is not our in- 





MILLING OF TOOTHPASTE 
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2 oz. Gum Tragacanth Powdered 
3 Ibs. Flavor 


In compounding the ingredients for all tooth pastes 
they should always be taken by weight and not volume. 

To all intents and purposes the finished paste made 
by this formula may be termed a “Milk of Magnesia 
Tooth Paste.” It is furthermore presented because 
it contains a great number of the ingredients we have 
been discussing. 

In order to prepare it the glycerite of starch and the 
milk of magnesia should be prepared beforehand. The 
procedure for both of these will be found fully de- 
scribed in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and requires only a 
little further comment. First, it is advantageous to 
prepare a sufficient quantity of each of these to take 
care of a number of batches of tooth paste. Both are 
stable. Second, it is advisable to mix the gum traga- 
canth with the water used in making the glycerite of 
starch several hours ahead of time or preferably the 
night before. The mucilage thus obtained should be 
strained before being added to the glycerite of starch. 
Third, in the case of milk of magnesia instead of fol- 
lowing the U. S. P. method of manufacture, it is 
simpler to purchase the finely pulverized magnesium 
oxide or the hydrated paste and merely add water so 





MIXER FOR TOOTHPASTE 
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that the finished product contains the required 7% 
of magnesium hydroxide specified by the Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

The equipment required for mixing and filling the 
tubes is practically the same for all tooth pastes and re- 
quires only an abbreviated description at this point. It 
consists of a mixer, preferably a glass lined, tinned or 
monel metal one, an ointment mill and the necessary 
tube filling and closing machinery. This equipment is 
made by various manufacturers and the size, kind and 
amount is so varied no fast guide may be given as a 
recommendation of just which installation is necessary. 

To complete the tooth paste, the liquid ingredients, 
that is the simple syrup, mineral oil, glycerite of starch, 
milk of magnesia and flavor are weighed into the mix- 
ing vessel. The saccharine is well distributed through 
the carbonate of magnesia. This, together with the 
chalk and calcium phosphate adbrasive, should then be 
gradually mixed in until the mass is homogeneous. 
It is then passed through the ointment mill to remove 
any hard spots not reached by the mixer, tested for 
consistency and is ready for tubing. 


Tooth Paste With Low Soap Content and Water 


60 lbs. Glycerite of Starch 
48 lbs. Irish Moss Infusion (2% 
914% Ibs. Neutral White Soap 
2 lbs. 6 oz. Benzoic Acid 
§ oz. Saccharine 
6 lbs. Calcium Phosphate Abrasive 
77 \bs. Light* Pept. Chalk 
2% lbs. Flavor 


The method of procedure for making this paste is 
quite similar to that just described. The solids are 
mixed into the liquids but with the change that the 
benzoic acid is added to the glycerite of starch and 
moss infusion and the powdered soap first added and 
mixed about 15 minutes so that the benzoic acid has 
sufficient time to set free and. thoroughly distribute 
the free fatty acids derived from the soap. Then the 
chalk is mixed in. This is important in this formula. 


Moss in Water) 





(Courtesy, F. J]. Stokes Machine Co.) 
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(Courtesy of Stokes 8 Smith) 


View or Powper FILLER 


The rest of the procedure is the same as with the soap- 
less paste just described. 


Tooth Paste With High Soap Content—No Water 
5! 2 lbs. 


Flavor 


44 lbs. Specially Denatured Alcohol 31A (20 Ibs. 
Neutral White Soap not over 5% H,O and 
100 lbs. Glycerine added to 100 gal. ethyl 
alcohol). 
401% lbs. Glycerine 
17% oz. Benzoic Acid 
4814 lbs. Neutral White Soap 
41 lbs. Light Precipitated Chalk 


In making this type of paste the 
flavor, glycerine, alcohol and benzoic 
acid are first mixed together. Then the 
soap is added and finally the chalk. The 
paste is then milled and filled as al- 
ready described. 

In all three of the formulae given 
corrections for consistency from the 
amount of ingredients specified will be 
necessary, as it is not possible to give 
accurate quantities to produce the 
proper consistency under all conditions 
due to variation in properties of the 
raw materials used. It will also be 
possible to vary these formulae to pro- 
duce different products either by us- 
ing combinations of the formulae pre- 
sented or by varying the ingredients 
recommended. : 

Tooth powder formulae permit more 
variations and ideas than tooth pastes. 
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(Courtesy, F. J. Stokes Machine Co.) 
ANOTHER Tyre OF PowpDER FILLER 


Their manufacture also is more simple. As a result 
we find all sorts of suggestions as to combinations and 
possible medicinal properties in the literature. As is 
the case with tooth paste, however, most of them 
are based upon hearsay rather than sound, scientific 
fact. Tooth powder has at least one advantage over 
tooth paste as a cleanser which is also recognized by 
authorities as the prime function of a tooth powder. 
That is, it offers more friction between the brush and 
the teeth and hence is more effective in removing the 
deposits of tartar on the teeth. It is, 
therefore, advisable that paste users em- 
ploy a powder quite frequently to keep 
the surface of the teeth in better condi- 
tion. 


Discussion of Ingredients 


We have already discussed the vari- 
ous properties of the abrasives, soaps, 
flavoring and medicinal ingredients 
when we considered these under tooth 
pastes. It is necessary to comment only 
briefly upon several additional products 
which appear in this table. 

In compiling these ingredients it is 
possible to include the ground roots, 
woods, barks or rhizomes like cinchona, 
rhatany, myrrh and sandalwood under 
medicaments as well as abrasives. We 
prefer to class them as abrasives, how- 
ever, as they probably are more effica- 
cious as abrasives than for any medicinal 
value toward the teeth they may possess. 
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Ingredients of Tooth Powders 


Medicaments, 


Cleansers and Other In- 


Abrasives Soaps Bleaches gredients 
Bentonite Castor Oil Alum Aromatics 
Calcium Phosphates Combination Benzoic Acid Dyestuffs 
Calcium Sulfate Castile Borax Milk Sugar 
Chalk (Usually Dense) Neutral White Boric Acid Sugar 


China Clay Olive Oil Calcium Peroxide 

Cinchona Bark Castile Camphor 
(Ground) Palm Oil Charcoal (Wood) 

Cuttle Fish Bone Citric Acid 
(Ground) Cream of Tartar 

Kieselguler Creosote 

Krameria (Powd. Magnesium 
Rhatany) Peroxide 

Magnesia (MgO) Malic Acid 

Magnesium Carbonate Phenol 

Myrhh (Powdered) Potassium 

Orris Root (Powdered) Bitartrate 

Oyster Shells (Ground) Quinine Sulfate 

Pumice (Very Fine) Salol 

Sandalwood (Powdered ) Salt 

Tale Sodium Benzoate 

Tin Oxide (Stannic) Sodium 

Whiting Bicarbonate 

Thymols 


Ultramarine 


Since the oxygen-containing tooth powders are now 
being featured quite extensively, it is of interest to 
point out that while the idea may appear novel to many 
of the uninitiated, the use of calcium peroxide, mag- 
nesium peroxide and sodium perborate in tooth pow- 
ders dates back at least twenty-five years. The func- 
tion of these ingredients is to liberate oxygen in the 
mouth by the moistening during use. Certain tooth 
powders of this kind on the market which have recently 
gained popularity consist entirely of sodium perborate 
colored and flavored. This product, long used for 
washing and bleaching of clothes, is much favored by 
certain consumers at the present time. It breaks down 
into hydrogen peroxide and borax when it reacts with 
water. Calcium and magnetism peroxides do not liber- 
ate their oxygen as readily as sodium perborate yet the 





(Courtesy, F. ]. Stokes Machine Co.) 
INSTALLATION OF PASTE FILLERS 
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calcium peroxide tooth powders have held their popu- 
larity for many years. 
Types and Manufacturing Details 

Since we have used types of formulae for tooth 
pastes, we will follow the same procedure with tooth 
powders. It is to be pointed out again that the formu- 
lae we present are by no means fixed nor the best and 
may be varied very extensively. We will classify tooth 
powders viz. 


Ordinary Foaming Type. 
Charcoal Type. 
Camphorated Type. 
Peroxide Type. 
Dissolving Type. 


~A bh whe 


Ordinary Foaming Type 


180 lbs. Chalk (Dense) 
20 Ibs. Powdered Soap 
§ oz. Saccharine 
§ lbs. Flavor 
In this type formula the chalk may be replaced en- 
tirely or in part by any desired abrasive and the pow- 
dered soap may also be varied as desired. 
Charcoal T ype 


100 Ibs. Willow Charcoal Ground 
90 lbs. Chalk (Dense) 
30 lbs. Powdered Soap 


6 oz. Saccharine 
5 lbs. Flavor 
Cam phorated T ype 
200 Ibs. Chalk or Other Abrasive 


2 lbs. Camphor (Finely Ground) 
10 Ibs. Powdered Sugar 
4 lbs. Flavor 


Peroxide T ype 
200 Ibs. Chalk or Other Abrasive 
25 Ibs. Sodium Perborate or Magnesium or Calcium 
Peroxide 
4 lbs. Flavor 
Dissolving T ype 


This type consists of mixtures of substances like 
finely ground borax or salt, sodium bicarbonate, sodium 
benzoate and sodium perborate. These are sometimes 
colored with certified dyestuffs and flavored with aro- 
matics. 


Method of Manufacture 


The manufacture of tooth powders offers no great 
difficulty. The flavor is first intimately mixed with a 
suitable amount of the abrasive or other ingredient so 
as to absorb it, the saccharine or other sweetener, is 
distributed through another portion and then the whole 
mass is mixed in a dry mixer until uniform. If a very 
intimate mixture is desired, the batch may be passed 
through an attrition mill. The dispersion of ingredi- 
ents thus obtained is much more thorough than in 
an ordinary mechanical mixer. For filling the powder 
the equipment required will depend upon the amount 
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of production. There are numerous dry filling ma- 
chines on the market, handling from a few gross to 
hundreds of gross per day. No definite advice need 
be given then as to the equipment required for this 
operation. 


Possible Defects 


Tooth powders offer very little difficulty from the 
standpoint of keeping quality. The main difficulty re- 
sults from oxidation or deterioration of the flavor but 
this can usually be controlled by due caution to the 
aromatics used and knowing beforehand that the 
strength of flavor is reduced rather than increased with 
age. This fact should, therefore, be anticipated in 
adding it. The other defects to be guarded against are 
the incompatabilities of the numerous ingredients which 
may be used to compound a tooth powder formula. 
Before making any claims for added medicinal ingredi- 
ents, their therapeutic properties should be studied and 
clinical results should be considered. It is easier to set 
up false claims for tooth powders than tooth pastes 
because of the easier addition of medicaments in a dry 
medium rather than a moist one. The reaction be- 
tween certain ingredients when moisture is added should 
also receive careful study, as not only is the finished 
product apt to take up moisture but an unpleasant re- 
action is apt to occur in the mouth during use. 


Conclusion 


It is estimated that about 200,000,000 packages of 
tooth paste and tooth powder are consumed in the 
U. S. A. annually and that the average user of these 
items spends about $1.50 annually for them. There is 
still room for increased consumption if the manufac- 
turers of dental cleansers use constructive methods of 
advertising and merchandising. The credulity of their 
clientele will be protected from false claims under the 
regulations of the new Food and Drug Act of 1935. 
They should be prepared to meet the changed condi- 
tions and offer products of merit, economically priced, 
daintily packaged and without false claims in the col- 
lateral advertising. The manufacturers who follow this 
plan will undoubtedly enjoy the greatest sale of their 
product in the next few years. 

It is to be hoped that this article in which we have 
discussed 

1. The changing vogue in the consumers use of 
tooth cleansing preparations. 

2. The true function of a tooth cleanser and ex- 
aggerated claims especially in collateral advertising. 

3. The composition of tooth pastes. 


4. Typical formulae and a guide to methods of 
tooth paste manufacture. 


5. Composition of tooth powders. 

6. Typical formulae for tooth powders and their 
method of manufacture. 

7. Possible defects in tooth powder. 
will aid toward the goal which manufacturers, den- 
tists, government administrators and, last, but not least, 
consumers aim at, as the proper conditions under which 
this industry should be conducted. 
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The Detergent Power of Soaps 


Attempts to Formulate a Practical Method of Measurement 
Have Been Made, But Room for Further Work Remains 


HE detergent power of soaps tends to become a 

perennial theme about which the theorist can dis- 

course at great length, and even the scientist may 
have a lot to say which, to the practical launderer, 
seems meaningless and useless. It is certainly a fact 
that a great deal has been written during the past few 
years on this subject, much of it being a repetition 
of what some one else has already said, or a denial 
thereof, and leading to no very tangible results; or 
else it is so wrapped up in the abstruse terminology of 
physical chemistry as to be well night unintelligible. 

No attempt will be made here to analyze exactly 
what happens when dirt is removed from a fabric by 
soap. Probably the protective colloid or peptizing ac- 
tion of a soap solution is the most feasible line of 
approach; but our main consideration at the moment is 
a practical method of measuring detergent power. Sev- 
eral different ways of doing this have been suggested, 
such as weighing the amount of dirt removed under 
precisely controlled conditions, determining the mini- 
mum amount of soap rquired for complete washing. 

Probably the best and most interesting and also the 
most productive of useful results are those based on 
a measurement of the degree of whiteness or brightness 
achieved under standardized conditions. This was sug- 
gested many years ago, but several difficulties in the 
design of suitable apparatus for photometric determi- 
nations had to be overcome before a really satisfactory 
technique could be evolved. Much of the credit for 
the greatly improved methods now employed is due 
to the classic work of Rhodes and Brainard (J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 1929, 30, 60) who have been followed 
by workers along similar lines in Russia, Italy, and 
Germany. A great deal of work is now being done 
in Russia at the Laundry Research Institute and other 
scientific centres in that country in connection with 
the detergent power of soaps and soap problems 
generally. 

In their tests Rhodes and Brainard used pieces of 
cloth of exactly determined size, soiled with a mixture 
of grease, mineral oil and lamp black. These were 
washed in a rotating drum containing a known weight 
of glass balls. The whiteness of the fabric was mea- 
sured after a certain time by means of a specially 
designed photometer. Various types of photometer have 
been used, the standard white being either magnesium 
oxide or barium sulfate (the baryta plate). 

In an Italian method recently described by L. Szego 
and G. Beretta (Gior. di Chim. Ind. ed Applicata, 1934, 
16, 281-4) great care is taken in the preparation of 
the test piece in a glass drum rotated by an electric 
motor in order to obtain a standard degree of whiteness 
beforehand. The test piece, muslin, was first treated 
with dilute (one tenth normal) hydrochloric acid, 
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rinsed several times in distilled water, boiled with alka- 
line solution (sodium carbonate) for about five min- 
utes, again rinsed, wrung out, and dried at 80° C. 
in an electric oven for an hour. It was then ironed 
and its whiteness measured by a Pulfrich’s reflecting 
photometer. After this elaborate preliminary treatment 
the muslin was soiled with an exactly proportioned mix- 
ture of petrolatum, tallow, linseed oil, oleic acid, lamp 
black, and either benzine or petroleum. 

The test piece was soaked in this solution, allowed 
to drip for a time, dried in an electric oven, and its 
whiteness, or brightness (the alternative term used by 
Rhodes and Brainard) was again determined in the 
same way as before. Strips of the fabric so treated 
were washed in 500 c.c. of the soap solution (about 1 
gm. soap), using a drum containing glass balls, similar 
to that used by the American and Russian researchers. 
They were rinsed with distilled water, dried in the 
oven, and their whiteness measured with the photo- 
meter. 

Particular attention was paid to the time factor, as 
this is important. The amount of dirt removed from 
a fabric does not increase uniformly with time; it 
could indeed hardly be expected that it would. Ac- 
cording to the soap concentration and other conditions 
it usually reaches a maximum after about ten minutes 
and then gradually decreases, as one would anticipate 
from the working of colloidal solutions. The Italian 
workers have found that there are, as a matter of 
fact, two kinds of soap: firstly those which, in solu- 
tion, appear to reach their maximum activity in about 
ten minutes; and secondly, those which require about 
four hours to do so. They decided to concentrate 
mainly on what they called the equilibrium stage of 
dirt removai, which was not the stage of total or 
nearly total removal, but rather the point at which the 
maximum was reached, or in other words the point at 
which two successive measurements by the photometer 
of whiteness or brightness were practically equal. The 
various detergents tested were soap flakes, sodium oleate, 
a trade marked detergent, and sodium cetyl sulfonate. 
Four washings in all were given, using standardized 
solutions of these four soaps and also plain water with- 
out soap. Using various symbols to represent amount 
of dirt, the original whiteness of the fabric, a factor 
by which this is diminished by each unit of dirt, and so 
on, the attempt is made to find a precise numerical 
evaluation of detergent effect, using Freundlich’s equa- 
tion for the equilibrium attained between the dirt on 
the surface of the fabric and that suspended in the 
soapy solution, and following at first mainly Rhodes 
and Brainerd in their mathematical work. 


But Szego and Beretta were not quite satisfied that 
the American workers had followed quite the right 
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path, or that Freundlich’s equation had been properly 
applied. They finally decided to adopt the view of 
the Russian investigator, Tjutjunikov, namely that de- 
tergent efficiency is the resultant of two forces, one 
of which tends to detach the dirt from its support, 
and the other tends to keep it in colloidal solution in 
the liquid. By means of a rather elaborate mathemati- 
cal discussion, involving the calculus, and taking ac- 
count of such factors as the two just mentioned, or 
powers of absorption and detachment or peptisation, the 
number of particles united by varying energy and so 
on, they finally arrive at an index of detergent power. 

This treatment of the subject is undoubtedly of value 
and of great interest to the physicist concerned with 
colloidal phenomena, though it may seem at first a lit- 
tle remote from the practical needs of the laundry- 
man. In his latest work on absorption Tjutjunikov 
endeavored to determine the power of soap to overcome 
the force of absorption between dirts and a substrate, 
by determining (1) the amount of dye removed from 
charcoal when shaken up with a soap solution, and 
(2) the amount of dye (fast yellow) left in a soap 
solution when shaken up with active charcoal. The 
two methods, however, do not appear to have given 
quite consistent results when used, e.g., for testing 
castor oil soaps and rosin soaps. This is an interesting 
contribution to the subject; but it would appear that 
there is scope for further work, and meantime no very 
considerable advance has yet been made on that done 
by Rhodes and Brainard. 
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The Psychology of Sampling 


(Continued from Page 4) 


in any case there is bound to be a tremendous waste. 
Children are indefatigable collectors of samples, and 
their activities are practically uncontrollable. A friend 
told me the other day that in rummaging around the 
attic he found an old chest of drawers chock full of a 
strange assortment of merchandise. On inquiry, he 
found that it consisted entirely of samples which his 
children had sent for, and that many of their school- 
fellows also made a practice of sending for all the free 
samples of merchandise they saw offered in the maga- 
zines. Whether samples which go to children is wast- 
age or not depends upon circumstances; sometimes food 
products get into the home because children get the 
samples, try them, like them, and insist on having 
them. Such a result, though, is not to be expected with 
the usual run of merchandise. 

Radio also disposes of large quantities of merchandise 
in the form of samples. In many respects, radio has 
much to recommend it. The persuasive words of the 
announcer may make the sample sound like a rare and 
precious thing, and thus arouse a degree of apprecia- 
tion and anticipated enjoyment which are not possible 
through the usual sampling methods. 

Radio has been used to some extent by toiletry manu- 
facturers for sampling purposes. The results have been 
often good but not phenomenal, considering the high 
cost involved. But if radio requests are carefully han- 
dled, and the samples accompanied by letters or adver- 
tising material which is carefully planned and well 
executed, it represents about the most satisfactory 
method of distributing samples yet developed. 
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DESIDERATA 
By 
Maison G. de Navarre, Ph.C., B.S. 


Shaving Lotion 


The trend is to those containing less alcohol, partic- 
ularly because of the drying effect on many skins. 
For that matter an astringent material may not be 
necessary. Try one with about 25% of alcohol and 
the rest an aromatic water such as orange flower water. 
Glycerine or a glycol substitute to the extent of 5% 
is useful as is about 2% of boric acid. If you want it 
cooling, mentholize to the extent of 1:1000 or so. 


Better Hand Lotions 


Did we get a surprise regarding our hand lotion 
paragraph last month? It is good to know that we are 
at last getting away from the one type. A little in- 
ventive genius will be well repaid in sales we think. 
We have received several samples that look very good 
to us. Let’s hope others try something new. 


Fish Essence in Cream 


A foreign contemporary calls our attention to the 
fact that a certain fish essence does not spoil as men- 
tioned in our abstract of an article by Janystin when 
used in vanishing creams. Maybe this is so with our 
friend’s essence. He further claims that little if any 
of the pearly material is obtained from herring. Well, 
sir, what we have seen has all come from herring and 
smells like it. There certainly is no reason for using 
this material, since any dub can make a pearly cream 
to-day. 


About “Skin Deep” 


We wonder how Miss Phillips accounts for the lack 
of agreement of statements in several parts of her much 
talked of book. For instance, on page 43 the use of 
glycerine is indicated and on page 44 it is contra-indi- 
cated. But we thank you Miss Phillips for quoting us 
on page 173 even though there wasn’t enough space 
to give us credit by name. Maybe we ought to have 
a shorter moniker. 


Thallium Acetate Depilatories 


There has been some published material in a foreign 
contemporary journal on the pros and cons of this type 
of depilatory. The one side contending that the stuff 
is poisonous and therefore dangerous, the other main- 
taining that with reasonable care the product is safe. 
There are both sides of this argument. We have just 
one thing to say in this regard. There is no such 
animal as reasonable care where the average person is 
concerned, and therefore the stuff is dangerous and 
should not be allowed in cosmetics. And so we concur 
with one of the debaters, and with the A.M.A. in this 
country—and with Miss Phillips’ page 96 and other 
pages. 
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TRADE 


TOO EEE aaa aA 


Pinaud Changes Radio Program 


Following up the policy inspired by increasing femi- 
nine demand for their products, Pinaud, perfumer, has 
inaugurated on a nation-wide WABC-Columbia net- 
work, an entirely new version of their “Lilac Time” 
radio review. The new program, which will feature 
“Lilas de France,” Pinaud’s perfumed skin lotion, and 
the “Six-Twelve” eyelash beautifier, will be broadcast 
on Monday evenings. 
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New Code Authority Members 


Following the death of Ralph H. Aronson, chairman 
of the Code Authority for the Perfume, Cosmetic and 
Other Toilet Preparations Industry, and representative 
of the Perfumery & Cosmetics Institute on that body, 
Charles A. Pennock, sales manager of Richard Hudnut, 
New York, was chosen by the Institute as a member 
of the Authority. Mr. Pennock was one of the organ- 
izers of the Institute and served as its president until 





CHARLES A. PENNOCK 


Limit Travelers’ Perfume Imports 


Travelers coming into the United States may in fu- 
ture bring in only one bottle of each trade-marked 
foreign perfume, according to a ruling by the Treasury 
Department. The rule becomes effective April 1 and 
prescribes that the trade mark be obliterated and the 
bottle opened. 

This regulation follows a rule adopted in November, 
1930, but revoked on February 5, 1931. Until now 
passengers have been permitted to bring in any amount 
of trade-marked perfume, provided the label was de- 
faced and the bottle opened. 


Taxes May Drive Firms from Newark 


A tremendous increase in the assessment for taxes on 
a number of industrial plants located in Newark, N. J., 
may drive several manufacturers to other cities. One 
of the companies affected is the Mennen Co., which has 
been taxed on its plant on the basis of $110,000 and 
whose assessment this year was jumped to $1,000,000. 
The company has filed an appeal from this increase and 
meanwhile is considering and studying invitations from 
several cities anxious to get this important plant. 
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HERMAN L. Brooks 


his election to the code enforcement body. He has 
been succeeded as president by Jean Despres. 

George A. Wrisley of Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago 
has been elected a member of the Code Authority to 
take the place made vacant by the resignation of How- 
ard S. Lyon of Comfort Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
This position on the Authority was as a representative 
of the manufacturers of private brand goods. Mr. 
Lyon’s resignation came as the result of the pressure 
of other business which made his continuance on the 
Authority impossible. 

At a meeting of the Code Authority March 19 Her- 
man L. Brooks, treasurer and general manager of Coty, 
Inc., was elected chairman to succeed Mr. Aronson. 


Boncilla to Increase Advertising 


Increased consumer advertising will be started in the 
near future by the Boncilla Corp., Indianapolis, accord- 
ing to a statement by G. A. Pennock, advertising man- 
ager. Séveral new publications will be added to the list 
of those now carrying the company’s advertising. 

The Boncilla Corp. has recently established another 


plant in England to manufacture its products. 
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Armor Boomed for Mayor 


If press reports are correct, Baltimore will be fortu- 
nate in having George M. Armor, vice-president of 
McCormick & Co., as its next mayor. Mr. Armor has 
been urged to accept nomination for the office and has 
conferred with Governor Nice on the subject although 
neither would discuss their 
interview. Those in the 
trade who know Mr. Ar- 
mor are well aware of his 
fitness for the office. Not 
only is he well equipped 
through his wide business 
experience but in recent 
years he has given a grow- 
ing proportion of his time 
to civic and governmental 
work. He was one of the 
first business advisors to 
the N.R.A. and has long 
been active in legislative 
matters and the improve- 
ment of relations between 
business and government on behalf of the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers Association and other trade or- 
ganizations to which his company belongs. 


GEORGE M. ARMOR 


Legislatures Consider Numerois Bills 


In addition to the Food and Drugs bills now receiving 
consideration in Cengress, state legislatures now have 
under consideration a large number of bills affecting 
the toilet preparations industry. Following is a brief 
resume of the measures in which the trade is interested: 

Arkansas.—Two bills for 3 per cent sales tax. 

Arizona.—Bill seeks 8 per cent sales tax on cosmetics. 

California.—Several bills, notably one to amend the 
state General Food Bill so as to make it much more 
severe. 

Connecticut.—A bill enacting many provisions of 
the cosmetic code and preventing sales below cost. 

Missouri.—A bill requiring a license for the sale of 
cosmetics, formula disclosure and other objectionable 
features. 

Montana.—A 10 per cent tax on cosmetics. 

North Dakota.—A bill similar to the “Tugwell’’ bill 
in Congress last year and including cosmetics. 

Oklahoma.—A 5 per cent tax on cosmetics. 

Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah and Wyoming all have tax bills of various sorts 
and at various rates ranging from straight sales taxes 
at reasonable rates to objectionable special levies at 
prohibitive rates. The various organizations in the in- 
dustry are working on all of these measures. 


Daytona Repeals Sales Tax 


After a week’s trial which brought in $5,000 to the 
city’s treasury, the three per cent blanket sales tax has 
been repealed, because of the complaint of retail mer- 
chants and citizens. The three per cent tax was im- 
posed on all retail sales including cosmetics, drugs and 
sales of every description. Merchants claimed the vol- 
ume of local business was decreased under the tax. 
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Soap-Perfume Code Dispute Settled 





The controversy regarding the inclusion of certain 
border line items in the codes of the Soap and Glycer- 
ine Industry and the Perfume, Cosmetic and Other 
Toilet Preparations Industry, has been settled by agree- 
ment between the code authorities involved upon certain 
amendments to both codes, which will clearly define 
the status of these products under the NRA. Both code 
authorities have in the past been claiming jurisdiction 
over such items as shaving soaps, liquid shampoos and 
other border line products. 

Amendments have been drafted to both codes for 
submission to the NRA the effect of which will be 
to place all toilet soaps under the Soap & Glycerine 
Code; shaving soaps and powders also under that code; 
shaving creams, whether made with soap base or not 
under the Toilet Preparations Code; shampoos, pack- 
aged by the manufacturer in the package in which the 
retail trade sells them under the Toilet Preparations 
Code; but shampoos in bulk including those sold to the 
barber shop and beauty trade under the Soap & Glycer- 
ine Code. 

The decision to submit these amendments will clarify 
the situation existing since the adoption of the codes, 
which has been a source of difficulty to makers of these 
products. It is believed that they will be quickly 
approved by the NRA. 


Colgate Soap Display for Druggists 


One of the features of the 1935 promotion plans 
of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, includes 
a giant soap sale window display for the retail druggist, 
according to Manning O’Connor, manager of the com- 
pany’s toilet articles department. “Cashmere Bouquet” 
soap, “Colgate’s” perfumed soaps and “Palmolive” 
are presented in this mass display. The two first-named 


soap 





products are sold 94 per cent through drug stores, Mr. 
O’Connor states, and more than $2,000,000 worth of 
these soaps were sold in this manner during 1934. 

The company’s radio show, presented Monday nights 
over the NBC red network, has been given the title 


“Music at the Haydns’” after a name contest in which 
75,000 suggestions were received. A first prize of $500 
was awarded for the winning title, and a_ similar 
amount was distributed in other prizes. The program, 
which has been prepared by Otto Harbach, was pre- 
viously on the air for five weeks without a formal 
title. 
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Plan Industry Convention in May 


The Committee of the Toilet Goods Industry, at its 
meeting on March 15, discussed at some length the 
proposal for a general convention or meeting of the 
entire toilet goods industry. The feeling of the meet- 
ing was that the committee should continue to func- 
tion as a permanent organization although, perhaps 
under another name and that an effort should be made 
to have the coming convention of the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Toilet Articles a general convention of the 
entire industry. Cecil Smith, president of the A. M. 
T. A., who was present at the meeting stated that 
this proposal would receive consideration of the execu- 
tive board of the association and that an attempt would 
be made to amalgamate the activities of all groups so 
that a joint or general convention might be held. The 
A. M. T. A. Convention is scheduled for the last week 
in May. The place has not yet been decided. 


United Drug’s Large Hook-Up 


United Drug Co., Boston, will use a list of over 
200 stations for the Rexall One Cent Sale “Magic 
Hour” radio program this Spring. This is one of the 
largest lists of stations used for any program. Contracts, 
for five 15-minute programs in one week, are now 
being issued through Street & Finney, Inc. 


Ex-Cel-Sis Continues Expansion 


Lynn R. Fairbanks, president and general manager 
of Ex-Cel-Cis Beauty Products Co., Salt Lake City 
spent a recent week in Indianapolis conferring with the 
managers of the Eastern and Middlewestern divisions. 

According to Mr. Fairbanks, Ex-Cel-Cis is continuing 
its enlargement program. 
Already it has branches in 
forty-two different states 
and does an export busi- 
ness with the Hawaiian 
Islands, Canada, Mexico, 
and Alaska. Plans are be- 
ing made to expand fur- 
ther. 

Recently exhibits were 
put on in lowa and Texas. 
A feature of the Los An- 
geles exhibit was a series 
of floats depicting the one 
hundred fifty brands of 
Ex-Cel-Cis products. Sev- 
eral new mixing and label- 
ing machines have been 
added to the company’s Indianapolis distributing plant. 
Plans are made to increase the plant’s floor space. 

An Ex-Cel-Cis program recently went on the air 
over Station KSL of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LYNN R. FAIRBANKS 


Examination for Chemists 


Competitive examinations for chemists to fill several 
vacancies in the Food and Drug Administration have 
been announced by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Applications must be filed with the commission 
at its Washington office on or before April 8. 
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Guerlain Appoints First Demonstrator 


H. G. Thomas, vice-president of Guerlain, Inc., New 
York, has advised us of the appointment of Mrs. 
Agnes Day as the first travelling demonstrator the 
company has ever employed. It is the intention to 
have Mrs. Day demonstrate French make-up methods 

7 in leading retail outlets, 
especially in the South, and 
to determine through the 
results of her work, 
whether demonstrations of 
make-up should be adopt- 
ed as a permanent part of 
the company’s sales ef- 
forts. She has been associ- 
ated for some years with 
the retail sale of cosmetics 
and recently has _ been 
buyer for the Red Cross 
Drug Co., Miami, Fla. 

F. §. Devoin, Pacific 
Coast representative for 
Guerlain has been given 
the Hawaiian Islands as a 
part of his territory. He will sail shortly for Hono- 
lulu on his initial trip to the Islands where Guerlain 
perfumes are already favorably known. 





H. G. THomas 


Mr. Thomas, himself, recently returned from a trip 
to Florida and is now on a Western trip which will 
take him to the Pacific Coast. He stopped first in 
New Orleans going from there to Texas where he will 
check up on the smuggling situation. It is expected 
that this will be materially improved through the 
government’s new ruling limiting travellers’ imports to 
a single bottle with label defaced and seals broken. 
This ruling will go into effect shortly. After visiting 
California, Mr. Thomas will return by way of Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 


Lever Brothers Suing National Milling 


A preliminary injunction asked by the Lever Brothers 
Co. against the National Milling & Chemical Co., Inc., 
was denied in the United States District Court at Phila- 
delphia. Harry C. Rosenberger, Morris R. Williams, 
Charles K. Williams, and Lester M. Rosenberger were 
named defendants. Unfair competition is charged, Lever 
Brothers Co. declaring that the ““Namico Health Soap,” 
a product of the National Milling & Chemical Co. is 
an imitation of “Lifebuoy” soap by reason of its red 
color, octagonal shape, and cresylic or carbolic odor. 
The alleged imitation soap, which brought on this 
suit in equity, was first manufactured and sold about 
February, 1934. The suit was begun in August, 1934. 


Code Administration Cost Low 


The National Recovery Administration has calcu- 
lated that the cost of administering 352 approved codes 
has required assessments of $38,118,000 on a total 
business of $70,380,000,000, or an average of 1/19 
of one per cent. Eliminating six budgets for indus- 
tries with very large business volume and low code 
costs, the remaining 346 industries showed an operating 
ratio of 10/65 of one per cent. 
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Thomas Director of French Chamber 


H. G. Thomas, of Guerlain Perfumery Corp., New 
York, was elected a director of the Chambre de Com- 
merce Francaise des Etats-Unis, Inc., at the recent 
annual meeting of that organization. Other directors 
were unanimously re-elected to the board. 


Despres Heads P. & C. I. 


Jean Despres, sales manager of Coty, Inc., New York, 
has been elected president of the Perfumery & Cosmetic 
Institute, following the 
resignation of Charles A. 
Pennock, sales manager of 
Richard Hudnut, New 
York, who has been presi- 
dent of the association 
during the last year. Mr. 
Despres was one of the 
most active organizers of 
the group and his com- 
pany was a charter mem- 
ber. He has been con- 
nected with the toilet 
preparations industry for 
some years and for several 
years has been in charge of 
sales activities for Coty. 
He moves up to the presidency of the Perfumery & 
Cosmetic Institute from the vice-presidency which he 
has held since the Institute was organized in June, 
1933. 





JEAN DEspREs 


Imitations Discussed at Luncheon 


Daniel L. Morris, prominent New York attorney, 
was the speaker at the regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section 
of the New York Board of Trade, Inc., held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, February 26. Mr. Morris discussed 
methods of combatting the growing evil of counter- 
feiting and imitation of packages of drugs and toilet 
goods. 


After discussing the various legal rememdies avail- 
able to manufacturers and especially proceedings under 
the Penal Code in New York state, which have been 
successfully employed in many instances, the speaker 
urged the section to break into groups having similar 
problems in this matter and to establish a bureau for 
the general protection of the trade. Mr. Morris urged 
that such a bureau, under the direction of a capable 
attorney should engage investigators and maintain a 
continuous campaign which would proceed not only 
against reported violators but unearth evidence of 
counterfeiting and imitation. 


He said that sych work would drive counterfeiters 
and imitators out of the field by making it “too hot” 
for them, and would also enlist the support of the 
courts which, he reported, are anxious to protect the 
public and manufacturers against imitations of standard 
trade marked goods. The program was arranged by 
S. L. Mayham of THE AMERICAN PERFUMER, who in- 
troduced the speaker. Considerable general discussion 
and the display of some interesting examples of imita- 
tions followed Mr. Morris’s talk. 
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Drug and Chemical Club Elects 


At the annual meeting February 21, members of the 
Drug and Chemical Club, New York, elected A. A. 
Wasserscheid, manager of the New York office of the 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, as president 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Wasserscheid has been asso- 
ciated with the chemical industry in New York since 
1890. He became eastern division manager for the 
Mallinckrodt organization in 1893. 


Other officers chosen for 1935 are: vice-president, 
Lyman E. Thayer, insurance broker; secretary, Edward 
J. Sisley, Sisley & Co., Inc.; treasurer, A. A. Teeter, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Fred L. Stallman, Stallman & 
Co., and Vincent P. Wyatt, Crum & Foster, were elected 
to the board of governors. 

C. C. Gardiner, retiring president, reported on the 
club’s activities during the past year and paid special 
tribute to the work of C. J. A. Fitzsimmons, of the 
Orbis Products Co., Inc., chairman of the house com- 
mittee. 


Johnson Co., Loses Blue Eagle 


N.R.A. officials, after complaints by retail druggists 
throughout New England territory, made a formal de- 
mand February 20 on the Johnson Wholesale Perfume 
Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., for surrender of its 
“Blue Eagle” insignia. The action was taken upon 
recommendation of the Regional Compliance Council 
for that district. It was alleged in complaints against 
the company that it was violating the price provisions 
of the Retail Drug Code, through selling certain prod- 
ucts below the levels prescribed in the code. 

Commenting on the proceedings and revocation of 
the Blue Eagle, A. Allen Johnson, president of the John- 
son Wholesale Perfume Co., Inc., says:— 

“We desire to point out that there is no truth in 
the accusations made against our company, and Allen’s 
Perfumers, or Allied Stores. Our firm has always op- 
erated in accordance with governmental law and we 
have, and still are at all times ready and willing to 
cooperate with these requirements. We believe that the 
revocation of our Blue Eagles was unjust since none of 
our retail stores have ever sold any merchandise below 
the manufacturer’s wholesale list price, nor have we ever 
violated any of the regulations regarding code hours as 
laid down by the N. R. A. authorities at Washington. 

“It is our claim that our organization is 100% be- 
hind the N. R. A. and that these false accusations have 
been made by a group prejudiced to this company.” 


Franco American Earns Profit 


The Franco American Hygienic Co., Chicago, has 
completed its annual audit, and according to a statement 
by Mrs. Nellie Blythe Chase, president and owner, the 
company enjoyed a profitable year for the first time 
since 1929. 

Mrs. Chase personally supervises and operates all 
departments of the business, and due to her untiring 
efforts, the business has expanded constantly, and with 
the new items that are being added for this season, the 
company is most enthusiastic over the prospects for 
1933. 
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Syndicate Group Holds Meeting 


A very enthusiastic meeting of members of the 
National Perfuime & Cosmetic Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., was held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
March 12. The president, Charles H. Oestreich, head 
of the Lander Co., Inc., New York, presided and pre- 
sented the newly drafted by-laws for the group which 
were unanimously adopted. In executive session, the 
members discussed taxation and its relation to the cos- 
metic industry and particularly the manufacturers of 
syndicate store merchandise. While definite action was 
not taken, it is reported that an interesting communica- 
tion to members and to the industry as a whole on this 
subject is in course of preparation. 


Toilet Soap Under Drug Price Provisions 


The National Industrial Recovery Board has re- 
scinded the administrative order of June 15, 1934, 
which exempted toilet soaps from the loss limitation 
provision of the retail drug code. The Board’s action, 
however, will not take effect until April 5. 

Under the rescinded order, the retail sale of toilet 
soaps was subject to a loss limitation provision corre- 
sponding to that of the retail grocery code, forbidding 
sales below invoice cost plus six per cent. The retail 
drug code prohibits sales below manufacturers’ whole- 
sale list price per dozen. 


Start Work on Procter Memorial 


Actual work has now been started on the memorial 
to the late Col. William Cooper Procter, former chair- 
man of the board of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, who died May 2, 1934. The memorial, 
which is to be erected on the Ivorydale grounds, was 





made possible by voluntary contributions from factory 
and office employes of the company’s plants in the 
United States, Canada and other countries. 

The William Cooper Procter Memorial was designed 
and will be executed in gray Georgia marble by Ernest 
Bruce Haswell, Cincinnati sculptor. Two friezes on 
either side of the wedge-shaped block will represent 
production and distribution, and a heroic figure in the 
round of Col. Procter will be at one end and a com- 
memorative inscription at the other. Two years will 
be required to complete the work. 
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Vivaudou Organizes Vimay, Inc. 


Victor Vivaudou, founder of V. Vivaudou, Inc., who 
disposed of his interest in that company in 1924 has 
re-entered the toilet preparations field with the incor- 
poration of Vimay, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. Mr. Vivau- 
dou is president of the new company and with him 
are associated several outstanding motion picture execu- 
tives, among them Louis B. Mayer, E. J. Mannix and 





Bernie Hyman of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and E. B. 
Hattrick, business manager for Marion Davies and a 
number of other prominent actors and actresses. 


Mr. Vivaudou believes that this close association with 
the motion picture industry will give ““Vimay” prod- 
ucts an excellent start to popularity. The selection 
of Hollywood as headquarters for the company was 
also an outgrowth of this association. Several products 
have already been introduced among them three per- 
fumes and a line of toilet preparations under the name 
“Amphoteric”. A make-up line for motion pictures, 
theatricals and society use is now being developed and 
will be placed on the market in the near future. 

The photograph shows the headquarters of the new 
company in Hollywood with Mr. Vivaudou in the 
doorway. 


Florida Barbers Hold Convention 


More than one hundred and fifty attended the state 
wide meeting of the Florida Barbers Association at St. 
Augustine, Fla., on March 2. The meeting was fea- 
tured by the attendance of many state officers and legis- 
lators, and discussion of legislation designed to be of 
help to the association was the principal topic of the 
meeting. 

Speakers included Senator W. C. Hodges, of Talla- 
hassee, Senator W. A. McWilliams of St. Augustine, 
Representatives J. T. Shepherd and H. H. Saunders of 
St. Johns County and Representative Butt from Brevard 
County. Mayor W. B. Frazier of St. Augustine gave 
the address of welcome. 

Others taking part in the program were: E. A. 
Rainey, instructor in barber science from the vocational 
board of education; George A. Ives, president of the 
State Barbers Commission, and Prof. C. S. Shumaker, 
of the Florida Barber and Beauty College. 

A constructive and definite legislative program will 
be offered at the coming session of the legislature. 
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Packaging Show Well Attended 


Excellent attendance and unusual interest marked 
the Fifth Packaging Exposition and Conference, held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, from March § to 8 under 
the sponsorship of the American Management Associa- 
tion. A feature of the show was a “Then and Now” 
symposium, in which the old and new were drama- 
tized in a pageant of packaging development. 

The fourth Irwin D. Wolf trophy for distinctive 
merit in packaging design was awarded to the “Hoff- 
man” club soda bottle at the annual banquet. The 
other A. M. A. awards were presented at the same 
time, including the award for tubes to the “Colgate’s” 
giant size rapid shave cream container. Irwin D. 
Wolf, secretary of Kaufmann Department Stores, 





Chemists’ Club Nominates Officers 


Dr. Martin H. Ittner, director of research and chief 
chemist of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
has been named by the nominating committee of the 
Chemists’ Club, New York, for election as president 
of that organization. Other selections of the commit- 
tee are: resident vice-president, Arthur W. Hixson; 
non-resident vice-president, Victor G. Bloede; subur- 
ban vice-president, John Johnston; secretary, Robert T. 
Baldwin; treasurer, S. J. White; trustees, three-year 
term, Clarke E. Davis and Sidney D. Kirkpatrick. 

Independent nominations will be received until March 
30. Election will be by a secret mail vote, ballots for 
which will be sent to members before the annual meet- 
ing in April. 


Colgate Earnings Rise Sharply 


The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, has 
reported net profit for the year of 1934 of $3,744,106 
after all charges, equivalent after preferred dividend 
requirements to $1.16 a share on 1,985,812 common 
shares. This compares with a net income of $373,389, 
or $1.50 a share on 248,197 shares of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, in 1933. Net sales in 1934 totaled $71,- 
968,612 as against $62,313,660 during the year previous. 
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Pittsburgh, and vice-president of the American Man- 
agement Association, presented the award that bears 
his name. Many important talks by authorities in 
the industry were given during the course of the 
convention, and the packaging clinic proved as valu- 
able as usual. 

Among the exhibitors of packaging materials and 
machinery were the American Can Co., New York; 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Bake- 
lite Corp., Bound Brook, N. J.; Continental Can Co., 
New York; General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; New England Collapsible Tube Co., New 
London, Conn.; Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O.; 
W. C. Ritchie & Co., Chicago, and Sylvania Industrial 
Corp., New York. 


Rose Laird on Radio 


Tempting new fashions displayed in world famous 
shops will be described to American women almost as 
soon as they are glimpsed by strollers along Fifth ave- 
nue when the new “Fifth Avenue Window Shopper” 
program is broadcast over the WABC-Columbia net- 
work Tuesdays and Fridays from 10:05 to 10:15 A.M., 
EST, beginning Tuesday, March 19. 

Rose Laird, prominent cosmetician and maker of 
cosmetics has arranged for her fashion reporter, Gladys 
Gold, to tell the radio audience what is new in the 
world of fashion. Miss Laird will advise on which cos- 
metics are most appropriate to the new styles and 
shades. She also will give lessons in her famous “knuckle 
exercising” of the face. The “Fifth Avenue Window 
Shopper,” sponsored by Rose Laird, will be heard over 
Columbia stations in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Hartford, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 


McKesson & Robbins Sales Increase 


Net sales of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., for 1934 
were the highest for any year since 1930 at $124,452,- 
631. This total represents an increase of 18.5 per cent 
over 1933 sales of $104,961,034. 
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Toiletries Packages Win Awards 


Toilet preparation packages won awards in five of the 
17 classifications of the 1934 “All America” package 
competition. Three gold medals, two silver medals and 
three bronze medals were awarded to companies in the 
soap and cosmetic industries for packaging develop- 
ments adopted during the past year. 

The “Drumstick” set of Parfums Charbert, Inc., New 
York, received the gold medal in the set-up paper box 
division of the competition. Not only the face powder 
but also the talcum powder and the lipstick carry out 
the drum facsimile with crossed cords laced through 
eyelets in the ivory background. Even the box for the 
Charbert “De Toi Je Chante” perfume bottle follows 
the drum motif. The bottle was furnished by Swindell 
Bros., Inc. 

The gold medal in the collapsible tube division went 
to the green, red and silver “Luxor” facial cream tube, 
made for Luxor, Ltd., Chicago, by A. H. Wirz, Inc. 
The silver medal in this class was won by the “Palm- 
olive” shaving cream tube in white with green and gold 
lettering. This tube was also furnished by A. H. Wirz, 
Inc., and the filling machine by the Arthur Colton Co. 
The “Parke-Davis” shaving cream and tooth paste tubes 
received the bronze medal in this group. The tube for 
the shaving cream was made for Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, by the White Metal Manufacturing Co. and for 
the dental cream by the Turner White Metal Co., Inc., 
while the solid black molded screw-on caps were furn- 
ished by the Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

In the metal container group, the “Pebeco” tooth 
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powder can with its “winking eye” closure won the 
bronze medal. This was made for Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., by the Continental Can Co., and the 
filling machine was produced by the F. J. Stokes Ma- 
chine Co. 

In the miscellaneous group the bronze medal was 
won by L. M. Brock & Co., Lynn, Mass, for their 
dental powder puffer tube. Its patented puffer feature 
permits the user to squeeze the tube and have it emit 
an adequate spray of powder onto his brush without 
waste. 

The gold medal in the machinery and equipment di- 
vision went to the “Ipana” tooth paste installation 
at the Bristol-Myers Co. plant at Hillside, N. J. It 
includes a filling machine by the Arthur Colton Co. 
and other equipment. The silver medal in this group 
was awarded to the plant installation at Kirkman & 
Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for packaging “Kirkman’s” 
borax soap. 


Wisconsin Recovery Act Invalid 


The entire Wisconsin Recovery Act, embracing 20 
codes including the beauty parlor industry, was held 
void and unconstitutional by the state supreme court 
March 5. The ruling was based almost entirely on 
the ground that the legislature had improperly dele- 
gated its powers by the enactment and that, in view 
of this improper delegation, everything drawn under 
the provisions of the unconstitutional chapter estab- 
lishing the state codes necessarily fell within the en- 
abling act. 
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Drug Trade Dinner in New York 


The annual “Drug Trade Dinner” sponsored by the 
Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, Inc., is being held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel in New York the evening of March 
21. The speaker of the evening is U. S. Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson of Arkansas, Majority Leader of the 
Senate. He will be introduced by Robert T. Lund 
of Lambert Pharmacal Co., and chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Arthur “Bugs” 
Baer will close the evening with remarks in a lighter 
vein. According to reservations made at the time 
of going to press, attendance will exceed the record 
levels of last year and may reach nearly 2,000. 


New York Cosmetologists to Convene 


The new York State Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Association has completed arrangements for its Spring 
“Official” show and convention at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, from March 25 to 28. New series 
of lectures, post-graduate courses and demonstrations 
will be featured, together with a wide variety of en- 
tertainment. 

Emile F. Martin, association president, will make the 
opening address, and visiting hairdressers will be wel- 
comed by the educational committee, including Stan 
Mara, chairman; P. Richard, vice-chairman, and Robert 
Sievers, 2nd vice-chairman. Among the Speakers will 
be Florence E. Wall,.F. A. I. C., on the Copeland Bill, 
Dr. William Howard Hay on diet, Curt P. Wimmer on 
cosmetic chemistry, and Dr. J. B. Altruda on plastic 
surgery. 


Seek Florida Beauty Shop Law 


A complete legislative program for the relief of 
beauticians from unscrupulous operators will be carried 
out by west coast district of the Florida Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists Association. Plans were made at 
a meeting in Tampa the latter part of February to seek 
state law made along the same lines as an ordinance 
in effect in Tampa, which prescribes strict rules for 
the operation and personnel of beauty shops. The 
Tampa meeting was attended by representative members 
of the association from Fort Myers, Sarasota, Braden- 
ton, Palmetto, Manatee, St. Petersburg, Clearwater, 
Brooksville, Plant City, Ocala and Lakeland. 

Funds to be used in the legislative plan will be ob- 
tained from a membership campaign and Mrs. Lowell 
Odom, Mrs. Dot Mong and Mrs. Willie Shaw were 
appointed members of a membership committee. 

The legislative program for the beauticians will be 
uniform over the entire state, and will insure qualified 
and competent operators against the competition of 
unscrupulous and fly-by-night operators. 


Ina Del Marvin at New Address 


The Ina Del Marvin Laboratories have been moved 
to the Stormfeltz-Lovely building, Woodward at East 
Grand boulevard, Detroit, where Mrs. Marvin is con- 
ducting the Del Mar Beauty School. This school has 
an enrollment of about 400 students, while nearly 1,000 
beauty shops are operated by its graduates. 
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Coming Conventions 


New York State Hairdressers and Cosmetologists As- 
sociation Official Convention, Hotel New Yorker, 
March 25-28, 1935. 

Mid-West Beauty Trade Show, Sherman hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 1-3, 1935. 

American Chemical Society, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, April 22, 1935. 

New England Drug Show and Cosmetic Exposition, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., April 29 to May 3, 
i933. 

American Drug Manufacturers Association, Home- 
stead hotel, Hot Springs, Va., May 6, 1935. 

American Oil Chemists’ Society, Peabody hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 23-24, 1935. 

Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association, Lake 
Shore Athletic Club, Chicago, Ill., June 3-5, 1935. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
Hershey hotel, Hershey, Pa., June 3, 1935. 

Proprietary Association, Greenbriar hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 5-7, 1935. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, Multnomah 
hotel, Portland, Ore., August 5-10, 1935. 

National Association of Retail Druggists, Nether- 
land-Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, O., September 23-24, 
1935. 

National Hairdressers’ and Cosmetologists’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 13, 
sD 

United Medicine Manufacturers of America, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, New York, October 17 and 18, 
1933. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, December 2-7, 1935. 


New England Drug Show Planned 


The second annual New England Drug Show and 
Cosmetic Exhibition will be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass., April 29 to May 3. The show is being 
sponsored by all of the state pharmaceutical associa- 
tions in New England and is under the direction of 
Martin Adamo and J. A. Robinson, past president 
of the N.A.R.D. Exhibitors Association. Early reser- 
vations indicate a larger number of exhibitors than last 
year and a great many elaborate displays are being 
planned. 


Radney Heads Alabama Bottlers 


T. H. Radney, of Alexander City, Ala., was reelected 
president of the Alabama Bottlers’ Association at its 
seventeenth annual convention held in Birmingham at 
the Tutwiler hotel. Other officers are N. R. Nichols, 
Athens, vice president; and James C. Lee, Birmingham, 
reelected secretary and treasurer. Many notables in the 
political and bottling world addressed the sessions and 
the convention spent considerable time discussing 
bottler’s tax problems and the prospects of future re- 
lief legislation. 

The legislative committee for the coming years is 
composed of Stanhope Elmore, chairman; T. H. Rad- 
ney, James C. Lee, Dave Long, Joseph Eros, John Mc- 
Elreath and Crawford Johnson. 
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Lipstick Held for Ransom 


A reward of $200 has been offered for information 
leading to the ‘arrest and conviction of bandits who 
recently stole $4,000 worth of “Lip-Ivo” and “Ruby 
Ivo” from the storehouse of the Irvington Co., Cable, 
Wis., and demanded $500 “ransom” for its return. The 
thieves forced open the door of the storehouse, which 
is located on the country estate of L. P. Philippi, head 
of the Irvington Co., with a crowbar. 


Houbigant Employees Annual Party 


La Corbeille de Fleurs, the benevolent organization 
of Houbigant and Cheramy employees, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary by an entertainment and dance in 
the main ballroom of the Hotel Edison, New York City. 

About seven hundred employees and their guests en- 
joyed a well staged entertainment, produced under the 
able direction of E. L. Kraus. E. R. Marshall was the 
genial Master of Ceremonies, and the ladies of the en- 
semble, viz: Misses Dolly Santacroce, Angela DeSalvo, 
Virginia Trombetta, Helen McNif, Gladys Campbell, 
Marge Lynch, Grace Palmieri, Josephine Cutie, Olga 
Izzola, Sylvia Weiss, Charlotte Piening, Theresa Ardo 
and Mildred Palmieri—aided by Frank Velle, Charles 
Schemey, George McCoy, John Carvey, Bill Martin and 
Steve McHugh, were the highlights of the evening, and 
performed charmingly against the effective settings by 
Lou Schlemmeyer and Edward Casey. 

Dancing to the infectious music of the Cottonland 
orchestra and Vincent Vella’s orchestra concluded the 
festivities of a truly enjoyable evening. 
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Prince Youssoupoff with Perfume Firm 


Prince Felix Youssoupoff, of Paris, is mamed as a 
director of Parfums Irfe, Ltd., Piccadilly, London, the 
registration of which has just been announced. The 
nominal capital of the company, which has been formed 
to carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers 
in perfumery, is £100 in £1 shares. 

Prince Youssoupoff, the slayer of the Mad Monk, 
Rasputin, gained notoriety by his sensational evidence 
in the libel action brought by his wife, Princess Irina 
Youssoupoff, last year in connection with the film 
“Rasputin.” In his evidence the Prince described how 
he killed Rasputin with poisoned wine and bullets. 

Princess Youssoupoff was awarded £25,000 in the 
English courts and a further £74,000 was paid by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures in settlement of actions 
outstanding in other countries. 


de Gorin with Read Drug Co. 


S. L. de Gorin, well known in the cosmetic industry, 
is now associated with the Read Drug Co. of Balti- 
more. He will broadcast beauty talks and descrip- 
tions of the various lines on sale in the Read forty-nine 
stores in Maryland once each week over a Baltimore 
station. 


Dadisman Represents White King 


W. R. Dadisman, Tulsa, has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the White King Soap Co. in Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Dadisman has been the company’s Tulsa 
representative for several years. 
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Southern Druggists to Unite 


A federation to be formed of presidents of the phar- 
maceutical associations of Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Tennessee for the purpose of protect- 
ing the national interests of southern druggists and 
obtaining needed legislation, will be effected soon, ac- 
cording to Max Adler, state secretary of the Florida 
State Pharmaceutical Association. The matter was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the executive and legisla- 
tive committees of the association at a meeting held 
in Gainesville, at which time the federation was favored 
by a majority. Federations have already been estab- 
lished in the east and middle west, it was announced. 

W. P. Knight, Jr., president of the Georgia Pharma- 
ceutical Association announced that he plans to call 
the meeting for the organization of the federation 
shortly and that it will either be held in Atlanta or 
Savannah. 


Sterling Products Income Higher 


Sterling Products, Inc., reports for 1934 a net profit 
of $8,289,202, after all charges, equivalent to $4.73 
a share on 1,750,700 shares of capital stock. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $8,161,976 or $4.66 a share 
for the preceding year. 

A. H. Diebold, president, stated that the corpora- 
tion’s proportion of the profits of affiliated companies 
for the year was approximately $259,000 above divi- 
dends actually received from such companies and in- 
cluded in the profit and loss statement. Current assets 
as of Dec. 31, last, were $24,398,319, against current 
liabilities of $3,234,057. 

The company announced that it had purchased for 
cash and holds in its treasury 20,061 shares of its own 
capital stock, carried on the balance sheet at cost, $1,- 
183,322. At the end of 1934 the company had more 
than 23,000 stockholders, compared with approximate- 
ly 22,000 a year earlier. During 1934 shareholders re- 
ceived $6,560,434 in dividends. 


Milwaukee Pharmacists Name Officers 


At the first meeting of the newly elected board of 
directors of the Milwaukee County Pharmacists Asso- 
ciation held in February, Harry J. Weissenborn was 
elected vice-president of the association succeeding S. 
H. Dretzka, and Ray Miess was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Clem A. Czerwinski had been re-elected 
president at a previous meeting, at which new board 
members were named. 


Medal for Essential Oils Investigator 


The Australian Chemical Institution has awarded the 
H. G. Smith Memorial Medal for 1934 to A. R. Pen- 
fold, director of the Sydney Technological Museum, in 
recognition of his work during the last 14 years on the 
essential oils of the Australian flora. 


Affiliated Products Reports Profit 


Affiliated Products, Inc., Chicago, and subsidiaries 
report for 1934 a net profit after depreciation, Federal 
taxes and other charges, $202,023, equal to 52 cents a 
share on 382,800 no-par capital shares. This compares 
with $375,778, or 98 cents a share in 1933. 
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Attention, Legislators! 
As an argument on the cosmetic tax we have found 
few things better than this by Abel Meeropol which ap- 
peared in “The Sun Dial” column in the New York 
Sun, recently under the caption above: 
When Milady takes her pencil, 
Be she ghetto bred or highbrow, 
To refashion beauty’s stencil 
In the arching of an eyebrow, 
When Milady takes her lipstick 
To compete with Mona Lisa 
And create a something cryptic 
In a Cupid’s bow to please her, 
Matters not where dwell the Cutey, 
In what social sphere her axis, 
Costlier should be her beauty 
With some more cosmetic taxes. 


Alois Hanser Loses Court Case 


Alois Hanser of the Alois Hanser Soap Co., Mil- 
waukee, was fined $100 and costs on a contempt of 
court charge February 18 in circuit court in that city. 
Several months ago Hanser was ordered to discontinue 
distributing soap flakes in a paper carton similar to 
one used by his brother, John, president of the John 
Hanser Soap Co. The court held the carton used by 
Alois was an unfair imitation of the one used by John, 
who had a prior claim to the design. 


Increase Soviet Cosmetic Output 


According to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Moscow, the consumption of perfumery and cosmetics 
has increased so rapidly that the Tejay (Soviet Perfume 
Trust) has decided to increase production 150 per 
cent during the next twelve months. The trust ex- 
pects to produce 35,000,000 bottles of perfume and 
30,000,000 boxes of face powder in 1935, fifty per 
cent of which will be sent to small villages and towns 
as against 25 per cent so distributed last year. 


New Factory for British Drug Chain 


Construction of a factory of a novel and advanced 
type, adjoining the all-glass factory which was opened 
at Beeston, Nottingham, England, in 1933, has just 
been started by the Boots Pure Drug Co., Britain’s 
biggest drug chain. The existing factory is for oils, 
creams, pastes, and other “wet goods,” and the new 
one will deal with dry products (powders, tablets, 
crystals, etc.). 

The entire structure, built of concrete and _ steel, 
with glass walls and roof, will, when completed, mea- 
sure 600 feet by 400 feet. More than 1,000 workers 
will be employed on the construction, and the cost is 
estimated at £550,000 ($2,750,000). Like its neigh- 
bor, the new factory has been designed to secure the 
maximum efficiency combined with the maximum com- 
fort of the workers. Spaciousness, airiness and light 
will be conspicuous characteristics. 

The first unit is scheduled to be finished by March, 
1936, and it is expected that the installation of the ma- 
chinery will be completed by the beginning of the sum- 
mer, when the working staffs will be transferred from 
other Boots factories at present scattered throughout 
Nottingham. 
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Colonial Starts Ad. Campaign 


Deciding that the depression has abated, the Colonial 
Chemical Co.; Pittsburgh, feeling this the opportune 
time to make a drive for business, has launched an ex- 
tensive 1935 advertising campaign. The firm makes 
“Elinor Reed’’ toiletries. 


Lambert Co. Earns $2,199,068 


The Lambert Co., St. Louis, reports for 1934 a con- 
solidated net profit after taxes and other charges, 
$2,199,068, equal to $2.94 a share on 746,371 capital 
shares outstanding, compared with $2,229,660, or $2.98 
a share in 1933. 


International Beauty Shop Owners’ Show 


Marked by excellent attendance on all days and by 
an unusually large and interesting group of exhibits, 
the International Beauty Shop Owners’ Convention and 
Exhibition was conducted at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, from March 11 to 14. A variety of dem- 
onstrations and competitions in hairdressing was car- 
ried on through the duration of the show, and con- 
siderable publicity was achieved through the announce- 
ment of the ideal measurements and characteristics for 
“Miss 1935” and “Miss 1936.” 

Mrs. Ruth D. Maurer presented a series of lectures 
as a feature of the convention, and important talks 
were given by Dr. J. Howard Crum, Dr. Herman 
Rubin, Mrs. Winifred Fayant and others. Clinics on 
advertising, vocational guidance and other problems 
were offered. The convention was under the super- 
vision of Joseph Byrne as managing director. 

Among the manufacturers in the cosmetic field who 
exhibited at the convention were: 

Admiracion Laboratories, Inc.; Beauty Products, Inc.; 
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Blue Bird, Inc.; Peter Charles Nail Polish Co.; Clairol, 
Inc.; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; Conti Products Corp.; 
Coty, Inc.; Eugene, Ltd.; Ey-Teb, Inc.; Fad Cosmetic 
Corp.; F. W. Fitch Co.; Kenra Laboratory Co., Inc.; 
J. W. Marrow Manufacturing Co.; Monroe Sanders 
Corp.; National Oil Products Co.; Parker Herbex Corp.; 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Quality Products Co.; Rap-I- 
Dol, Inc.; Revlon Nail Enamel Corp.; Rogette Labora- 
tories; Rudemar Cosmetics, Inc.; Shamp-U-Tint Co.; 
Smart Set Beauty Products Co.; Soap Products, Ltd.; 
Theon Co. and Charles Wolton. 
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Michigan Association Changes Name 


At the February meeting of the Michigan Cosmetic 
& Extract Association, it was decided to change the 
name of the organization to the Allied Drug & Cos- 
metic Association of Michigan. The new name was 
adopted as a more fitting designation for the group be- 
cause of the predominance 
of important drug houses 
in Detroit. Officers and 
general policies of the asso- 
ciation have not been 
changed. 

The first meeting under 
the chairmanship of Ray 
Vicary, appointed to fill 
the vacancy made by Ed 
Orrell’s resignation, was 
close to a record one for 
the association. The meet- 
ing, held at the Fort 
Wayne hotel, February 26, 
was particularly interest- 
ing because of the well 
chosen speaker for the 
occasion. C. V. Shower, president of Cooper & Shower, 
commercial designers of Detroit, addressed the associa- 
tion on the importance of a well designed package in the 
cosmetic industry. Mr. Shower said that the two main 
considerations in designing a package were the life of 
the package and the job it must do. 


C. V. SHOWER 


Mr. Shower stated that several factors are important 
in package sizes. Among these were, trade traditions, 
the nature of the product, consumer convenience, rela- 
tion to use by the consumer, dealer convenience, im- 
pression to be given, price of the article, and frequency 
of purchase. 

After Mr. Shower spoke, his partner, R. G. Cooper, 
answered questions, and told about the many packages 
set up as a display at the meeting. 

Following a vote of thanks, Charles Harvey of the 
Hinde-Dauch Paper Co., told about the advances in 
practical shipping cartons. Mr. Harvey discussed the 
difference in shipping costs of the various types of car- 
tons and showed how they could be cut by using corru- 
gated boxes. Mr. Harvey then told about the use of 
color on corrugated cartons to tie-up with merchandis- 
ing programs. 


Milwaukee Cosmetic Market Analyzed 


According to the 1934 Consumer Analysis compiled 
by the Milwaukee Journal, the largest number and per- 
centage—83,522 families, or 45.2 per cent of all fam- 
ilies in the greater Milwaukee market, purchase their 
cosmetics and toilet preparations at the department 
stores. 

The survey shows that the second largest number of 
families, 48,413 or 26.2 per cent, declared they bought 
from the chain drug stores, while the third largest 
number, 41,206 families, or 22.3 per cent, do their 
buying at the independent drug stores. 

Only 11,641 families, or 6.3 per cent, indicated that 
they bought most of their cosmetic and toilet prepara- 
tions at the § and 10 cent stores. 
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Voice on Mediterranean Cruise 


Jacob A. Voice, president of Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. Voice have 
just returned from a Mediterranean cruise on the Italian 
liner Conti de Savoia. Stops were made in Italy, Pales- 
tine, Egypt and other Mediterranean points of interest. 


Budd Now With Ungerer 


Ivon H. Budd, formerly president of the Budd Aro- 
matic Chemical Co., Inc., is now associated with Un- 
gerer & Co., New York. 
Mr. Budd is extremely 
well known in the essen- 
tial oil and aromatic chem- 
ical fields, having been 
identified with the essen- 
tial oil business, with the 
exception of the time he 
served in the army during 
the war, ever since he was 
graduated from Cornell 
University in 1917. Dur- 
ing the last few years he 
has been president of 
Budd Aromatic Chemical 
Co., Inc., in New York, xe 
which is now retiring 
from business. 





Ivon H. Bupp 


. 
Ungerer & Co. advises that the new arrangement 
enables them to supply the same products formerly 
purchased from Budd Aromatic Chemical Co. 


P. & G. Reports Higher Profit 


For the final quarter of 1934 the Procter & Gamble 
Co. and subsidiaries report a profit of $5,423,561 after 
interest, depreciation, Federal taxes and other charges. 
After setting aside $1,965,000 for materials and price 
equalization, there was $3,458,561 available for divi- 
dends. This was equal, after dividend requirements on 
the 8 per cent and 5 per cent preferred stocks, to 50 
cents a share on 6,325,087 no par common shares. 

In the preceding quarter the net profit was $4,085,- 
461, or 61 cents a share on the common stock, and in 
the last quarter of 1933 the net profit of $2,723,677 
equalled 39 cents a share on 6,410,000 common shares 
then outstanding. 

The consolidated net profit for the six months ended 
December 31, as compiled from quarterly reports, was 
$7,544,022 after taxes, depreciation, interest, $1,965,- 
000 deduction for materials and price equalization. 
This is equivalent to $1.11 a share on 6,325,087 shares 
of common stock. It compares with a net profit of 
$7,107,517 or $1.03 a share on 6,410,000 common 
shares in the corresponding period of the previous year. 


Wilckens Reports Business Better 


Frederick Wilckens, sales manager for Helfrich Lab- 
oratories of New York, Inc., has returned from a five 
weeks business trip through the Middle West. He 
covered the states of Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, Missouri 
and Tennessee, and reports business to be much im- 
proved. 
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Bristol-Myers Profit Lower 


The Bristol-Myers Co., New York, and subsidiaries 
report for the year of 1934 a net profit after depre- 
ciation, Federal taxes and other charges, $1,966,165, 
equal to $2.82 a share on 696,448 $5 par capital shares 
to be outstanding upon surrender of Drug, Inc., stock 
still in hands of the public and excluding 3,832 shares 
held in treasury. This compares with $2,156,151, or 
$3.07 a share, in 1933. 


Dawn of Hollywood Moves 


Dawn of Hollywood, Inc., is now located in much 
larger and more convenient quarters at 6260 Selma 
avenue, the building which houses radio station KNX, 
and located within a very few blocks of the principal 
shopping center, theatre and restaurant district of 
Hollywood. The change in location followed the re- 
cent division of the company’s activities into two 
separate corporations, Dawn of Hollywood, Inc., the 
manufacturing unit and the House of Seager, Inc., ex- 
clusive selling agent. Mrs. Helaine Seager, one of the 
organizers has retired from active connection with the 
business but King G. Gillette retains his active associa- 
tion with both corporations. The company is the 
originator of the well-known “Luminous Dawn” line 
which has attained wide consumer acceptance. 


de la Garza in Mexico 


F. de la Garza, formerly located at the principal 
offices of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York is now 
in charge of the company’s branch in Mexico City, 
Mexico, his headquarters being at 11 Plaza de la Re- 
publica. Mr. de la Garza reports improving business 





conditions in the neighboring republic. He is shown 
at the right in the accompanying photograph. Next 
to him is Manuel Gomez, president of Laboratories 
Du-Val, prominent perfume and toilet preparations 
manufacturers of San Luis Potosi. The others in the 


picture are members of the staff of that important 
company. 
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Zundel, Joliet & Cie Organized 
We have been advised by A. Zundel and H. Joliet 


who were formérly general manager and technical man- 
ager of Organico, S. A., at Nanterre, France, that they 
have severed their connection with that organization 
and have organized a new company to be known as 





A. ZUNDEI 


Laboratoires Zundel, Joliet et Cie. Laboratories have 
been opened at Colombes, (Seine), an immediate sub- 
urb of Paris. The new company will specialize in the 
manufacture of synthetics for perfumery, soap and 
pharmaceutical products and has been appointed ex- 
clusive representatives in France for Compagnie Parento, 
Inc., Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. The address of the 
new company is Avenue Anatole France, Colombes 
(Seine), France. 

The arrangement for representation of Compagnie 
Parento, Inc., was made by Addington Doolittle, presi- 
dent of that company, during his trip abroad from 
which he has just returned. Mr. Doolittle spent about 
six weeks in Europe, visiting Grasse, Paris and other 
centers and has advised us that in the future his com- 
pany will offer floral products under its own trade- 
mark. He plans also to offer a line of Parento pro- 
ducts through his new agency to the French perfumers 
who have already manifested considerable interest in 
these products. 


*“Canco” Consolidates Advertising 


The American Can Co., New York, has consolidated 
all of its sales promotion and advertising activities in 
a single sales promotion department headed by Don 
Mitchell, formerly advertising manager. He will have 
the title of sales promotion manager and with him will 
work George Cobb, Jr., who will be directly in charge 
of advertising and Isabel Young who will continue as 
home economics director. 


Display School Gives Party 


The New York School of Display, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, gave a special party for the trade press 
at the new headquarters of the school March 7. In- 
spection of the new quarters and a special exhibition 
of work of students of the school was the feature. 
Trade magazines are an important part of the course 
of study at the school and several selected papers in- 
cluding THe AMERICAN PERFUMER are used as text 
books. 
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Katz Addresses Cosmetic Class 


Dr. Alexander Katz of Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., 
was the guest speaker before the cosmetics class of 
the Junior College of Los Angeles, February 28. Dr. 
Katz spoke on aromatic isolates and their utilization and 
importance in the perfumery and food industries. 
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Wagner and Simpson in N. Y. 


Frederick P. Wagner, vice-president of Schultz- 
[llinois-Star Co., Chicago, and Charles T. Simpson, 
general manager of the cosmetic packaging division, 
Warsaw, Ind., were visitors to the trade in the New 
York territory this month. The trip from Chicago 
was made by automobile, and despite the fact that it 
was made in easy stages, it took only a little over one 
day for total driving time. 

Mr. Simpson advises that Richard Harrison, for many 
years associated with him in the paper box business, 
is now engaged by the company and is in charge of 
production at Warsaw. The company has also opened 
a sales office in St. Louis with J. B. Peters in charge. 


Bogert Wins Merchants’ Award 


Charles W. Bogert, of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
was among the winners of awards of merit for out- 
standing service in the business unity and membership 
campaign of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 
The awards were announced by Louis A. Comstock, 
president of the association, at a luncheon-held March 
7 at the Hotel Astor, New York, under the auspices 
of the members’ council. 


New Plant for Electric City 


Electric City Box Co., Buffalo, N. Y., plans to 
occupy its new two-story brick factory and storage 
building at 795-805 Woodlawn avenue, Buffalo, on 
May 1. The available space for manufacturing and 
storage will be over 40,000 square feet, and will con- 
siderably increase the manufacturing facilities of the 
company. 

Modern new equipment is being installed, and the 
executive offices of Lawrence Weil, president, Herbert 
I. Koshland, vice-president, Miss V. M. Isaacson, secre- 
tary, and George F. B. Johnson, treasurer, will be attrac- 
tively furnished. 
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Denning Back from Mexico 


George S. Denning, vice-president and sales director 
of W. C. Ritchie & Co., Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. 
Denning and their son George Jr., has returned from a 
pleasure trip to Mexico. 

The trip included all of the prominent places of 
interest in the picturesque republic, and Mr. Denning 
secured an excellent collection of photographs of some 
of the early pyramids and other craftsmanship of the 
Aztecs. These form an interesting contrast with the 
modern buildings in Mexico, photographs of which Mr. 
Denning also obtained. 

It is Mr. Denning’s custom to make one trip annually 
to some particular section of interest, and in this way 
he has covered practically all of the United States and 
some of the nearby countries. 


Frederick Stearns Increases Profit 


Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, and subsidiaries 
have reported for the year 1934 a net profit after Fed- 
eral taxes and other charges $146,271, equal after al- 
lowing for annual dividend requirements on 7 per cent 
preferred stock, on which there is an accumulation of 
unpaid dividends, to 40 cents a share on 133,032 no-par 
common shares, compared with $21,315, or $1.58 a 
share, on 13,485 7 per cent preferred shares in 1933. 


British Perfume Imports Down 


Imports of perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet requisites 
into the United Kingdom during 1933 were valued at 
£160,000, a decrease in value of £102,000, as compared 
with 1932, and £718,000, as compared with 1931. 


Novel Hotel Guest Soap 


One of the most important individual hotel con- 
tracts ever placed in the United Kingdom for bath 
soap and visitors’ toilet tablets has been secured by 
Eugene Rimmel, Ltd., London, for supplies to the new 
Cumberland hotel, which has just been opened in Lon- 
don. Although the actual size of the contract has 
not been revealed, it may well be imagined as it has 
to cover the entire needs of the guests of the largest 
hotel in Britain. 

Soap ot a remarkably high quality has been used in 
this contract; the perfume is not intense, but is 
delightfully refreshing, while the unique shape—an 
arched square with rounded corners—designed by Cyril 
Holder, Rimmel’s sales organizer, leaves nothing to be 
desired. For hand or body rubbing the arched tablet 
is exceptionally well balanced, and after use only two 
edges of the tablet contact with the soap dish or tray, 
thereby effecting economy in use, as practically the 
whole tablet is exposed to the atmosphere for drying. 
The arched design avoids that distressing softening 
usually experienced along the under-surface of a flat 
tablet after use. Moreover, if the tablet is flung down 
carelessly with the arch upside down, softening is still 
avoided, the only point of contact then being the 
narrow top of the arch and all the rest of the tablet 
standing high and dry out from the container. 

The magnificent facade of the Cumberland hotel is 
impressed on each tablet, the initials of the maker, 
“E. R.”, appearing in a diamond on the obverse side. 
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Pure Food and Drug Notes 


In this department will be found matters of interest con- 
tained in FEDERAL AND STATE official reports, etc., relating 
to perfumes, toilet preparations, flavoring extracts, soaps, 


etc. It is advisable also to look at our WasHINGTON _ || 


CORRESPONDENCE, and other departments for further in- 
| formation. 


Among the notices of judgment given under the 
Federal Food & Drugs Act, Nos. 21501 to 21600, in- 
clusive, sent out recently by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, there were the fol- 
lowing cases of misbranding: No. 21517, misbranding 
of “Gold Bond Sterilseptic”’ toilet powder; No. 21552, 
adulteration and misbranding of “Sterodent” prophy- 
lactic cleanser; and No. 21588, misbranding of ‘‘Pyro- 
Sana” tooth paste. 

Among the notices of judgment given under the 
Federal Food & Drugs Act, Nos. 21601 to 21775, in- 
clusive, sent out recently by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, there was the follow 
ing case of misbranding: No. 21603, adulteration and 
misbranding of terpeneless lemon flavor. 

Among the notices of judgment given under the Fed- 
eral Foods & Drugs Act, Nos. 21776 to 21825, inclusive, 
were the following cases: No. 21797, adulteration and 
misbranding of “Riggs’-O-Dean” mouth wash; No. 
21803, misbranding of ‘““Ora-Noid” mouth powder; and 
No. 21817, misbranding of “Dunlop” pyorrhea paste. 

Among the notices of judgment given under the 
Federal Food & Drugs Act, Nos. 21976 to 22000, in- 
clusive, was the following case: No. 21997, misbranding 
of witch hazel. . 

Among the notices of judgment given under the 
Federal Food & Drugs Act, Nos. 22176 to 22200, in- 
clusive, was the following case: No. 22192, misbrand- 
ing of “Salomint”’ dental cream. 


Duty on Perfume-Atomizer Parts 


Bottles imported to be fitted with atomizer tops and 
sold to be filled with perfume are dutiable at 55 or 
60 per cent under paragraph 218 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, it was recently decided by the United States 
Customs Court, First Division. Protests of the Espiem 
Co., New York, claiming that the articles should be 
dutiable under paragraph 217, were overruled. 


Plough, Inc., Reports Profit 


Plough, Inc., Memphis, and controlled companies 
have reported for the year of 1934 a net income after 
expenses and other charges of $281,111, equal to $1.19 
a share on 235,486 capital shares. This compares with 
$364,614, or $1.88 a share on 193,772 shares, in 1933. 


Malta Likes American Toiletries 


While the market in Malta is limited, American toilet 
preparations are in good demand there. Preparations of 
British manufacture are, however, the most popular, 
Malta being a British possession. (Consul Mason Turner 


Valleta. ) 
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Fred R. Firstenberg Being Reconditioned 


Fred R. Firstenberg, president of the First Machinery 
Corp., New York, who specializes in new and recon- 
ditioned equipment for industries in our field, has been 
dry-docked in that well known human foundry, Mount 
Sinai Hospital, to have some of his own personal ma- 
chinery reconditioned. We hope the engineers with 
the “M.D.” after their names do as good a job on Fred 
as his organization does in its particular sphere. 


Furst With Specialties Corp. 


J. B. Furst, president of the Picture Soap Co., and 
the J. B. Furst Corp., is now located with the Twentieth 
Century Specialties Corp., at 151 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. His companies were formerly located at 
11 East 22nd street. 


Colgate Sails for East 


§. Bayard Colgate, president of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. and Mrs. Colgate sailed on 
the President Cleveland March 14 for the Far East. 
They will go by way of the Panama Canal and Cali- 
fornia. 


Continental Can Buys Plants 


Continental Can Co., New York has purchased the 
plants and businesses of the Columbia Can Co. of St. 
Louis and the Janssen-Ostertag Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, and will operate these two properties as 
subsidiaries. 


New State Employment Offices 


Two new offices have been opened by the New York 
State Employment Service. One to be known as the 
“White Collar Center” is at Lexington avenue and 
41st street, and is one of the first such centers in the 
country. The other is for “Service” employees and is at 
Park avenue and 40th street. Both are manned by 
trained personnel and very efficiently managed. Sales, 
clerical, profession, and other office workers are being 
placed through the first of these offices. 


Bon Ami Earns $1,092,615 


The Bon Ami Co., New York, and subsidiaries show 
for 1934, as certified by independent auditors, net in- 
come of $1,092,615, exclusive of dividends received on 
the company’s reacquired stock but after depreciation, 
Federal taxes, etc. This compares with net income in 
1933 of $1,086,047, excluding dividends received on 
the company’s reacquired stock. Under the participat- 
ing provisions of the shares, 1934 net income equals 
$5.41 a share on 87,000 no-par shares of Class A stock, 
exclusive of 13,000 shares held by the company and 
$3.11 a share on 199,800 no-par shares of Class B 
stock, excluding shares held by the company. This 
compares with 1933 earnings of $5.38 a share on 86,800 
Class A shares, excluding 13,200 held by the company, 
and $3.09 a share on 199,800 Class B shares, excluding 
200 held by the company. Earnings of $1,092,615 for 
1934, if applied directly to Class A stock, equal $12.56 
a share on 87,000 shares, against $12.51 a share on 
86,800 Class A shares in 1933. 
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Wertheimer Here from Paris 


Pierre Wertheimer, of the House of Bourjois, Paris, 
and president of Bourjois, Inc., New York, arrived in 
this country March 19 on the Ile de France. He will 
assist in the selection of a successor to the late Ralph 
H. Aronson as vice-president of Bourjois, Inc. On 
his arrival, Mr. Wertheimer expressed himself as being 
deeply saddened by the recent passing of Mr. Aronson, 
with whom he had been closely associated for many 
years. 


Schettler on Visit Here 


Hans E. A. Schettler, vice-president and director of 
Schimmel & Co., A.G., of Miltitz, Germany, arrived 
recently on the Europa for a visit in America, where 
he is interested in obtaining first hand information con- 
cerning business conditions. Mr. Schettler is of the 
opinion that business gen- 
erally is on a definite up- 
ward trend. Concerning 
the Schimmel Co., A.G. 
itself he says that affairs 
are very satisfactory, the 
factory is running full 
swing and it has _ been 
necessary to make recent 
increases in the staff, and 
the outlook for this year 
is equally promising. 

During his visit Mr. 
Schettler will make ar- 
rangements_ enabling his 
company to offer a full 
Hans E. A. Scuetrier line of its products 

through the American 
firm of Schimmel & Co., Inc., which is now acting as 
representatives here for the German firm. Schimmel 
& Co., Inc. was organized by Hermann Fritzsche, head 
of the Schimmel interests, upon the termination of the 
agency arrangement with Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. last 
year. 


United Drug Increases Net 


The United Drug Co. Inc., Boston, reports net 
profits for 1934 of $1,833,959 or $1.31 a share, of 
which 86c a share came from operations and the bal- 
ance from non-recurring profits. This compared with 
net profits for the preceding year of $647,789 or 46c 
a share. 

The company began a separate corporate existence 
in September, 1933, upon dissolution of Drug, Inc., 
and reports its earned surplus, beginning from that 
date, at $2,690,197. 

The report reflects the retirement of $750,000 of 
bonds in 1934 and the holding in the treasury at the 
close of the year of $2,526,300 of bonds, or three years’ 
sinking fund requirements. It also reflects the acquisi- 
tion of the assets of the Louis K. Liggett and Owl Drug 
companies, bankrupt, and the expenses incident to re- 
arranging store facilities upon the acquisition of these 
companies. 

The parent company reported a sales increase of 18 
per cent for the year. 
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Cosmetics at British Industries Fair 


The 1935 British Industries Fair opened at Olympia 
and the White City, London, on February 18th. The 
Fair is now the largest national trade fair in the world, 
and the 1935 Fair marks a big. advance in point of 
size over that held in 1934. Much of interest to manu- 
facturers of perfumes, cosmetics and flavoring essences 
was to be seen at the Fair; although it could not be 
described as being fully representative of the industry 
in Great Britain, many important British manufac- 
turers of perfumes and cosmetics not being present. 

In the Empire Section, the following essential oils 
were to be seen: sandalwood oil, vetiver oil, and chi- 
gathamari oil, from Mysore; limes oil in three grades, 
distilled, hand-pressed, and concentrated, from Trini- 
dad; and cedarwood oil, peppermint oil, and geranium 
oil, from Kenya. The last two are of particular inter- 
est, and indicate that, in future, Kenya must be 
reckoned as a serious competitor with other countries 
in the production of these oils. The geranium oil must 
not be confused with the inferior mawah oil which the 
colony formerly produced. It is a much superior prod- 
uct, distilled from a different species of plant which 
has been successfully introduced into East Africa. 

Cummin and aniseed was displayed on the stall de- 
voted to the products of Cyprus; but, in general, spices, 
of so many of which the British Empire has a virtual 
monopoly of production, did not figure largely at the 
1935 Fair. 

In the section devoted to chemicals, the two stands 
of greatest interest*to the perfumery trades were those 
of W. J. Bush & Co., Ltd., whose products are well 
known here, and A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd. 

On Messrs. Bush’s stand, such well established prod- 
ucts as coumarin, vanillin ex clove oil, benzoic acid, 
and sodium benzoate figured prominently. Other syn- 
thetics shown included rosphenone (rose fixative), cit- 
ronellol, heliotropin, cinnamic aldehyde, and cinnamyl 
alcohol. Of the last mentioned substance, so useful in 
lilac and other floral compositions, Messrs. Bush are, 
it is understood, the only manufacturers in Great 
Britain. The exhibit of this firm also included a num- 
ber of excellent fruit juices, obtained by hydraulic 
pressure, concentrated in vacuo, and preserved by the 
addition of sugar only. Resinoides of benzoin, labda- 
num, olibanum, and storax formed another section of 
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the display; and mention must also be made of several 
interesting deodorants for technical use, including 
“Curodex” for deodorizing rubber. 

Among other items of interest to be seen in the 
Chemical Section were vitamins and hormones, shown 
by The British Drug Houses, Ltd.; “Calgon,” shown by 
Albright & Wilson, Ltd.: sodium carbonate mono- 
hydrate, in crystalline agglomerates in five sizes, shown 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.; and two new 
grades of synthetic menthol, shown by Howards & 
Sons, Ltd. 

The vitamins shown were A, C (ascorbic acid), and 
D (calciferol). In addition to natural vitamin C, a 
synthetic grade was exhibited for the first time. 

“Calgon” is sodium hexametaphosphate, and would 
appear to constitute a remarkably effective water- 
softener, whose use does not give rise to milkiness. The 
possibility of using it for softening bath water seems 
worthy of exploration, though it could not be mar- 
keted in the form of bath crystals. 

Sodium carbonate mono-hydrate is a well-known ma- 
terials for making bath salts, especially for export to 
tropical countries, and the fine grading system now 
adopted enables a particularly pleasing appearance to be 
obtained. 

Turning now to finished products, special mention 
may be made of two new fine perfumes, of a sophisti- 
cated character, shown by Messrs. Molinelle (London), 
Ltd., (American Agents: Messrs. C. W. Davenport, 366 
Fifth avenue, New York). These have been named 
“No. 29,” and “No. 33,” respectively, the latter being 
rather sweeter in odor than the former. Mention may 
also be made of the display of “True Flower” perfumes 
by Messrs. Zenobia Ltd., partly as indicative of the 
continued popularity of floral perfumes in Great Britain, 
and partly because of the excellent use made by this 
firm of growing flowers to enhance the beauty of the 
display. 

Bath powders, which, in addition to softening and 
scenting the water, also color it, appear to be enjoying 
a vogue, products of this type being shown by both 
Messrs. Molinelle, and by Gladys Cooper’s Beauty Prep- 
arations, Ltd. The latter firm also showed a new “Ultra 
Violet Ray Cream No. 169,” which, it is presumed, 
contains irradiated ergosterol. 

Papier Poudré, Ltd., 


represented in America by 
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Maurice Lévy, of Hygienal buildings, 41st st., New 
York, showed its well-known lines; while, in addition 
to the famous “Mitcham Lavender” series, Potter & 
Moore, Ltd., showed a new “Tan toning oil” for sun 
bathers. 

Soap was not so well represented as at former 
Fairs, but mention may be made of the novelty lines, 
designed to appeal to the young folk, exhibited by 
Messrs. Charles Midgley, Ltd. 

With regard to new packings, the fact that this year 
H. M. the King celebrates the 25th year of his reign, 
has inspired the design of a “Silver Jubilee” pack, in 
gold, blue and silver, adopted by Potter & Moore; while 
for their new “Frolic” perfume series, Cussons, Sons 
& Co., Ltd., has adopted a white, silver, red and black 
design, showing a “streamline” lady of very modern- 
istic type. 

The “Chic-pak” powder box of Solport Bros., Ltd., 
has already been described in the columns of THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER; and this firm has now adapted 
the same idea in designing powder bowls, examples of 
which were shown at the Fair. 

Plastics were much in evidence; and a new plastic, 
“Leukon” shown by Mouldrite Ltd., must not be passed 
over without notice. This plastic is colorless and per- 
fectly transparent like glass. It can be colored, and 
the colors are said not to run. It seems admirably 
adapted for the manufacture of cosmetic containers; 
and it is understood that an important order for these 
has already been placed by a leading cosmetic firm with 
a firm of molders. 

Moore’s Moulding Co. showed a new molded pack 
for eyelash cosmetic, eyebrow pencil, brush and cream. 
This is a standard line, and should appeal strongly 
to many manufacturers of eve cosmetics. 


Watson on Western Trip 


Rupert C. Watson of Ungerer & Co., New York, is 
on a five weeks’ business trip to the Middle West and 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Watson specializes in the sale 
of synthetic aromatic chemicals, perfume bases and 
raw materials of M. Naef & Co., Geneva, Switzerland, 
who are represented in this country by Ungerer & Co. 
Mr. Watson is spending the major portion of his time 
in Hollywood and Los Angeles, stopping en route 
at Chicago, Des Moines, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, 
and San Francisco. 


Vanilla Association Elects Smeltzer 


Officers of the Vanilla Bean Association were elected 
at the annual meeting and dinner held in New York 
recently. Heading the association for the coming year 
is Chester A. Smeltzer of P. & P. Derode Freres & Dam- 
mann. Mr. Smeltzer succeeds Ferdinand Weber of 
George Lueders & Co., first president of the group. 
Henry Saloman of F. Huber & Co., was elected vice- 
president; J. Mannheimer, treasurer and Ray C. Schlot- 
terer, secretary. As members of the board of directors, 
F. T. Dodge, Dodge & Olcott Co., New York, Michael 
Cortizas, J. N. Limbert Co., Philadelphia and William 
Schilling, Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co., Inc., 
were chosen to serve with the officers. A credit bureau 
will be one of the new activities of the association and 
its work will be under the direction of the secretary. 
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Solvay Sales to Move 


The general sales offices of the Solvay Sales Corp., 
now located at 61 Broadway, will be moved to 40 Rec- 
tor street, New York City, April 1. The New York 
branch of the Solvay Sales Corp. is at present located 
at 40 Rector street and will continue to maintain 
offices at this address. 


Smith Now Vice-President 


Alvin E. Smith has been elected vice-president of 
the George Silver Import Co., New York, representa- 
tives of Etablissements 
Roure Bertrand Fils & 
Justin Dupont, Paris and 
Grasse. 

Mr. Smith is well known 
in the essential oil and al- 
lied industries with which 
he has been connected for 
a decade. He joined Roure 
Bertrand Fils, Inc., and 
Justin Dupont, Inc., in 
January, 1926, in a sales 
capacity covering New 
York City, the Eastern 
states and Canada. A few 
months later these com- 
panies were consolidated 
under the name of the 
George Silver Import Co. In January, 1932, Mr. Smith 
was appointed sales manager which position he will 
continue to hold. 


ALVIN E. SMITH 


In his new position Mr. Smith carries with him the 
good wishes of a host of friends in the toilet prepara- 
tions industry. 


Employes to Control Einson-Freeman 


Morris M. Einson, head of the Einson-Freeman Co., 
lithographers of Long Island City, has made public the 
fact that the firm he founded more than thirty years 
ago has passed into the control of a group of young 
men who have been associated with it for many years. 
Mr. Einson made this announcement at a dinner ten- 
dered him by his employees at the Advertising Club. 

N. Joseph Leigh, a member of the firm fourteen years, 
has been elected president of the company, and Law- 
rence J. Engel, who has been with the Einson-Freeman 
Co. for ten years, was elected executive vice-president, 
with Albert Hailparn and William G. Adams as vice- 
presidents, Francis D. Gonda, vice-president and secre- 
tary, and Leo Einson, treasurer. Mr. Einson will remain 
with the firm as chairman of the board of directors, 
but is making arrangements so that the business may 
be completely turned over, within a few years to the 
group of young men who helped to build it up. 


Gradolph Heads DeVilbiss Sales 


W. F. Gradolph was elected vice-president in charge 
of sale of the DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., by the board 
of directors of that organization last month. Mr. 


Gradolph has been associated with the DeVilbiss Co. 


for the past twenty-four years. 
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Ralph Harris Aronson 


Ralph Harris Aronson, vice-president of Bourjois, 
Inc., New York, and chairman of the Code Authority 
for the Perfume, Cosmetic and Other Toilet Prepara- 
tions Industry, died at the Orange Memorial Hospital, 
Orange, N. J., February 27 after a brief illness. He 
was forty-six years old. 
Born in Boston, Mr. Aron- 
son was graduated from 
Harvard in 1910. After 
some early business expe- 
rience he entered the army, 
serving as a Captain in the 
Ordinance Division during 
the World War. 

Upon his discharge from 
the army he became con- 
nected with the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., in an_ engineering 
capacity and shortly there- 
after joined V. Vivaudou, 
Inc., as vice-president. 
Later he became president 
of Woodworth, Inc., of Rochester and upon the merger 
of that company with A. Bourjois & Cie., to form 
Bourjois, Inc., he was made vice-president of the lat- 
ter. He was also a director of Distilled Liquors, Inc. 

Mr. Aronson did much to advance co-operative efforts 
for the benefit of the toilet preparations industry. He 
was active in the ‘Perfumery Importers Association, 
a charter member and one of the organizers of the Per- 
fumery & Cosmetic Institute, and a director and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Drug Institute 
of America. He was also one of the leading figures in 
the recently organized Committee of the Toilet Goods 
Industry, formed to co-ordinate the work of the sev- 
eral associations in the field. His clubs included the 
Harvard Club of Boston, Harvard Club of New Jersey, 
Advertising Club of New York, Canoe Brook Country 
Club and the Empire State Club. 

Funeral services were from his late home in Summit, 
N. J., and were private. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Edwarda Gould Aronson, two daughters, Jean Joel and 
Barbara G., and his mother, Sara Aronson Joel of Bos- 
ton. 

A man of unusual ability and great personal charm, 
Mr. Aronson’s position in his own organization and 
in the toilet preparations industry will be difficult to fill. 


Dr. Charles H. Peet 
Dr. Charles H. Peet, of the Réhm & Haas Co., Inc., 


chemical and insecticide manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia, died at New York February 27 after a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was 42 years old. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Peet had been in New 
York to attend a meeting of officers of the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers. He was a member of the board of governors of 
that organization and was chairman of the scientific and 
standards section of its committee on insecticides. A 
well known authority in his field, he was co-author of 
the Peet-Grady method for testing insecticides and 
was the developer of aliphatic sulfocyanides for use in 
household insecticides. 
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Gilbert A. Foan 


We regret having to report the death on February 21 
of Gilbert A. Foan, of Croyden, England. The late 
Mr. Foan was a hairdresser by profession, well known 
to every hairdresser in his country as an indefatigable 
worker for the betterment of his profession, and its 
elevation to a higher status. He was secretary of the 
Hairdressers’ Parliamentary Committee, Ltd., and regis- 
trar of the Hairdressers’ Registration Council. 

To the cosmetic industry, he was known as collabora- 
tor with H. S. Redgrove, B.Sc., F.I.C., in the author- 
ship of Paint, Powder and Patches and of Hair-dyes 
and Hair-dyeing: Chemistry and Technique. He was 
also editor and, in large part, author, of the monu- 
mental Art and Craft of Hairdressing, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to trade journals. 


Mrs. George Waegelin 


We record with regret the death on March 11 of 
Evelyn G. Waegelin, wife of George J. Waegelin, assis- 
tant secretary of George Lueders & Co., New York. 
She was 37 years old. Funeral services were held from 
her late home in Woodhaven, L. I., March 13 and 
interment was in Cypress Hills Cemetery. Mrs. 
Waegelin leaves her husband and three brothers. 


Henry J. McConnon 


Henry J. McConnon, Minnesota Democratic political 
leader and prominent manufacturer of toilet prepara- 
tions, Winona, Minn., died in Rochester, Minn., March 
2 at the age of sixty-four. 

Mr. McConnon long had been active in promoting 
the nine-foot channel 
project for the upper Mis- 
sissippi River and _ for 
adoption of the St. Law- 
rence seaway treaty. He 
was one of the Minnesota 
Democratic presidential 
electors in 1932. 

His many civic and 
business activities earned 
him positions as president 
of the McConnon & Co., 
manufacturers of toilet 
articles, flavoring extracts 
and medicines; director of 
the Upper Mississippi Wa- 
terway Association of St. 
Louis; member of the 
National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress committee at Washington, president of 
the Winona Yarn Mills, and former alderman and 
president of the board of fire and police commissioners 
at Winona. Funeral services were held at The St. 
Thomas Pro. Cathedral on Monday morning, March 4. 


THE LaTE 
Henry J. MCCONNON 


Mrs. Katherine M. Stilwell 


Mrs. Katherine M. Stilwell, widow of the late Arthur 
A. Stilwell, founder and for many years president of 
A. A. Stilwell & Co., New York, essential oil dealers, 
died February 16 in Bronxville, N. Y. She leaves three 
daughters. 
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Chicago News Notes 


HE Chicago Drug and Chemical Association has 
mailed antiouncements to its members of the fol- 
lowing list of nominations for Officers for the coming 
year: president, Frank L. McCartney, Norwich Pharma- 
cal Co.; vice-president, A. J. Rocca, Gazzolo Drug & 
Chemical Co.; treasurer, William B. Erb, Kimble Glass 
Co.; secretary, A. C. Stepan Jr., Chemical Distributors, 
Inc. 
The following directors have been nominated for 





F. L. McCartTNEy Beh 


term of two years: Arnold G. Schneider, Victor Chem- 
ical Co.; Oliver Mitchell, Sterling Borax Co.; Robert 
D. Landrum, Harshaw Chemical Co., and Dr. Frank 
B. Kirby, Abbott Laboratories. The election will be 
held on Thursday, March 28. 

Plans are now being completed for the Annual Spring 
Frolic which will be held at the Lake Shore Athletic 


Club sometime in May. 


Theile Visits Chicago Trade 


Fred C. Theile, president of P. R. Dreyer Inc., spent 
a week calling on the trade in Chicago early in March. 
Mr. Theile is returning to New York after his trip 
through the Southwest and California which started in 
New York on January 3. 


Gazzolo Drug Advances Rocca 


A. J. Rocca, of the Gazzolo Drug & Chemical Co., 
is receiving congratulations on his promotion to vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Rocca has been buyer 
for many years, and this promotion is only one of the 
many that will follow. 


Larrabee Is Recuperating 


Clarence E. Larrabee, chemist for Neumann-Buslee & 
Wolfe, Inc., who underwent an operation on February 
28th, is convalesing nicely and is able to be back on 
the job for a few days each week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rising in Hawaii 


Mr. and Mrs. Phil Rising are enjoying a few months’ 


vacation in the sunny climes of Hawaii. Mr. Rising 
is Chicago manager for Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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Revision of NRA to Fore 
(Continued from Page 5) 


mission will become the enforcing agency for other 
trade-practice provisions of the codes. 

This would mean, in the view of some observers here, 
that the Federal Trade Commission would continue 
without major change to exercise the functions it did 
before the enactment of the NRA. 

After all, it is argued in some quarters, the NRA 
added little to trade practices of industry that already 
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were not accepted facts either in law or in practice 
under interpretations made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The commission has for many years had the authority 
to prevent combinations in restraint of trade, to check 
false or misleading advertising, to prevent private price 
agreements and otherwise to keep, insofar as possible, 
refractory business institutions in line with the ethics 
of the reputable houses. 

Its acts sometimes were criticized, but business that 
may have suffered from its administration always had 
the right of direct appeal to the Federal Courts and 
would have that right in future. The careful atti- 
tude of the commission in the exercise of its authority 
was demonstrated by the preponderant approval of its 
acts by the courts. 

In addition to its prohibitive authority the Federal 
Trade Commission also had the right, and exercised it, 
to promote industrial conferences for the formulation 
of trade-practice agreements. 

All of which would indicate that the Trade Com- 
mission was progressing over a period of years in a 
careful manner toward the exact goal now set for the 
NRA. 

The question indeed has been raised whether the 
NRA did not act as a serious check on the constructive 
word of the commission by raising grave questions as 
to what constituted monopolies or trusts, questions 
frequently voiced by a group that included Senator 
Borah and Clarence Darrow. 





Solo Touring Central America 


L. A. Solo of the Solo Laboratories, is touring Central 
America on a month’s vacation. 
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New Equipment and Installations 


Under this heading appear descriptions of new equip- 
ment and the installation of machinery. The claims 
made and the descriptive matter are supplied by the 
makers of the equipment and are not to be considered 
as an endorsement. 


Alsop Engineering Corp., New York.—New 
““Hy-Speed” “Dual-Action” Bottle Rinser—‘“A bottle 
rinser entirely new in principle and operation has been 
introduced by Alsop Engineering Corp., New York 
City. 

“The new unit provides for the thorough cleaning of 
bottles of all sizes and shapes with the same liquid with 





which the bottles are later to be filled. Four to five 
gallons of the liquid itself is used in this new type ma- 
chine to wash thousands of bottles absolutely clean and 
without fear of spoilage or contamination. 

“A ‘Hy-Speed’ internal pressure filter that comes 
with the rinser removes all dirt and sediment after each 
set of bottles has been washed. The cleaned liquid is 
then pumped into the rinsing unit again and thoroughly 
washes the next set of bottles under pressure. This 
operation is continuous. The same liquid is constantly 
being pumped through the filter into the bottles and 
then back again through the filter. 

“This new principle eliminates all plumbing, piping 
and draining installations as well as costly water bills. 
At the end of the day when the washing operation is 
finished the 4 or § gallons of liquid that has been used 
for washing the bottles is perfectly pure and clear. It 
is not wasted. 

“This new ‘Hy-Speed’ rinser accommodates 56 bottles. 
The spray nozzles are built on a revolving table half of 
which is covered as shown in the photograph. The 
table top, set in bearings revolves with the touch of a 
finger. Its speed is controlled by the operator who is 
then able to see that every nozzle has a bottle on it be- 
fore it enters the washing area which is that portion of 
the table over which the cover comes. The outsides of 
the bottles remain perfectly dry eliminating all neces- 
sity for wiping the bottles. The fact that the bottles 
have been washed with the same liquid with which they 
are to be filled does away with all drying or draining 
tables.” 
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Circulars, Price Lists, etc. 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, New 
York. —Proceedings of 60th Regular Meeting.—In this 
600-page volume are included a stenographic report of 
the association’s sessions at White Sulphur Springs last 
October and the by-laws and membership lists of the 
organization. 


Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa.— 
“Modern Closures for Modern Packages,’ February, 
1935.—‘Style Pays Dividends” is the title of an illus- 
trated discussion of Maison Jeurelle packages in this 
issue. A reproduction of one of the company’s adver- 
tisements features the line of Bree Cosmetics, Inc. 

George Lueders & Co., New York.—Wholesale 
Price List, February, 1935.—In this catalogue are listed 
the essential oils and aromatic chemicals offered by the 
company, including the natural flower essences and 
prime materials manufactured by Camill, Albert & La- 
loue, Grasse, France. 

% % * 

Interstate Color Co., New York.—‘‘As,an indica- 
tion of trade revival, if not of the popularity of In- 
terstate colors, let us say that our January sales were 
366‘, of our sales for January, 1934, and our February 
sales were 190% of the February sales in 1934.” 


Neumann-Buslee & Wolfe, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
—Wholesale Price List, March 1, 1935.—The company’s 
complete line of essential oils, aromatic chemicals, flav- 
ors, colors and sundries is listed, together with current 
price quotations. 


Vi-Jon Laboratories, St. Louis.—New Olive Oil 
Vanishing Cream. 
—T he company 
is now offering its 
“Olive Oil Van- 
ishing Cream” in 
a new 10-cent 
size, packed in 
new modernistic 
opal jars created 
by Hazel - Atlas 
Glass Co., Wheel- 
me, WwW. Va. A 
substantial in - 
crease in sales due 
to the creation of 
this new 10-cent 
package, is re- 
ported. 





Chemicolloid Laboratories, Inc., New York.— 
“Charlotte Colloid Mills.”’—Introduced in 1925, the 
“Charlotte” colloid mill is, according to this illustrated 
brochure, “essentially a high speed disintegrator and 
emulsifier in which immiscible liquids, liquids carrying 
solids in suspension, and pastes are finely dispersed, dis- 
integrated and homogenized.” It is said to be adaptable 
to manufacturing processes in the production of flavor- 
ing extracts, pharmaceuticals, and various cosmetics 
such as lotions and creams. 
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Association of American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, Inc., New York.—Statement of Roscoe C. 
Edlund.—The association has issued in attractive printed 
form the statement recently made by its executive sec- 
retary, Roscoe C. Edlund on behalf of the Consumers 
Goods Industries Committee, regarding the Black 30 
Hour Week Bill. 


E. Bontcheff & Co., Kazanlik, Bulgaria.—Cir- 
cular on Otto of Rose.—This interesting circular after 
discussing at some length the situation in otto of rose 
makes two important recommendations. The first is 
that perfumers and other consumers of the product 
should accept the present price of the product as a fair 
one and the second that the growers should also accept 
the price as fair and seek to maintain it. The circular 
closes with a prediction that prices will not rise for a 
long time to come, owing to the existence of some stocks 
from former crops and to the planting of additional rose 
fields. 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York.—"The 
Givaudanian,” February, 1935.—A map and descrip- 
tion of Geneva, Switzerland, and details of the plant of 
L. Givaudan & Cie, at Vernier, three miles outside that 
city, are included in this issue. Dr. Eric C. Kunz, 
executive vice-president, reveals a business secret in an 
editorial in which he states that the company’s bad 
debts amount only to 0.07% of total sales. 


Butler Bros.—New “Juliette” Line —This company 
has recently placed on the market a very interesting line 
of toilet preparations. The bottles were made by the 
Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md., the opal jars 





by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and 
the red lacquered caps by the Aridor Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Felton Chemical Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
“Felton Products for the Flavoring Industry.”—“This 
comprehensive catalogue includes a complete list of 
raw materials, finished flavors, terpeneless oils, solvents, 
flavor specialities and other items in general use by the 
flavoring industry. The contents are clearly and con- 
cisely arranged and will prove informative to manu- 
facturers and users of flavors.” 
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Dodge & Olcott Co., New York.—Price List, 
March-April, 1935.—Latest price quotations are given 
for the company’s full line of essential oils, aromatic 
chemicals, flavors, oleo resins and sundries, including 
the natural floral products of J. Mero & Boyveau and 
the aromatic chemicals of Fabriques de Laire. 


W. J. Bush & Co., Inc., New York.—Calendar.— 
The company has received an unusually handsome calen- 
dar from the Mysore government which it represents on 
sandalwood oil. The calendar, shown in the accompany- 
ing picture is on heavy board trimmed in gold and 
shows H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore on the back of 


an elephant in the procession which features the religious 





Yand of Pa 





festival of the Dasara, a very colorful and interesting 
scene, 

1935 List.—Including the company’s complete of- 
ferings of essential oils, aromatic chemicals, fruit flavors 
and food colors, this list presents latest price quotations. 





Lime-Oil Factory Established in Mexico 


The Asencio Hermanos have recently established a 
factory for making lime juice and essential oil of lime 
in the city of Colima, State of Colima. It is stated that 
the plant wiil have a daily production of 500 gallons 
of lime juice and about 10 liters of essential oil of lime. 
The machinery was purchased several years ago, but the 
installation was not made until recently. The concern 
found this procedure necessary on account of the 
limited demand for fresh limes. (Vice-Consul Charles 
C. Gidney, Jr., Guadalajara, Jalisco.) 





Cosmetic Course at London Institute 


The instruction hitherto available at the London 
County Council Technical Institute, Hackney, in the 
technology of essential oils and perfumes is being sup- 
plemented this session by a course in modern cosmetics 
manufacture. The course is intended in the first in- 
stance for those who have already acquired a knowledge 
of essential oils, and, in the event of a large application, 
preference will be given such students as have attended 
a course in essential oils and perfumes. 
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Book Reviews 


Who Are the Cheaters? 


THE Popurar Practice oF Fraup, by T. Swann Hard- 
ing. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1935. 
Price $2.50. 


Even at first skimming, this is a delightful book. 
You will want to skim it at first, racing madly along 
to sample it as a whole; but then you will go back and 
read every word of it, profiting by what you read, 
thoroughly entertained by its manner of presentation. 

The Popular Practice of Fraud should go far toward 
educating the reading public about the history of frauds, 
both domestic and foreign, and the various agencies 
that are dedicated either directly or indirectly to the 
daily toil of combating them for the protection of the 
public. It is well written, indicating a broad back- 
ground of education and culture, and it is soundly 
scientific on whatever the author really knows. 

In this book, as in The Joy of Ignorance (published 
1932), Mr. Harding patiently and effectively shows up 
the viciousness in the propaganda of such organiza- 
tions as Consumers’ Research, and scores them merci- 
lessly on their snap judgments, their misinterpretation 
or perversion of published reports, and their sensa- 
tionalism. He does not like fraudulent advertising, 
phony testimonials, or the purveying of hokum in any 
of its multifarious disguises any more than the pro- 
fessional crusaders do, but he declines to run either 
his temperature or his blood pressure up to the ex- 
plosion point. He knows that “more flies are caught 
with molasses than with vinegar,” and that more ulti- 
mate good can be derived from good-natured (but 
occasionally pungent and sardonic) ridicule than from 
melancholy fanaticism. 

Mr. Harding has the great advantage, denied to the 
professional reformers, of being on the other side—the 
inside—of the fence. As the Editor of Scientific Pub- 
lications of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, he is in a strategic position from which to view 
what is actually going on. Few could know better 
than he, what reforms have been needed in the control 
of foods, drugs, cosmetics, advertising, etc.; and how 
earnestly the government officials themselves have been 
seeking this reform for years. He resents the violent 
attacks on his associates, and produces copious docu- 
mentary evidence that most of these attacks on the 
grounds of negligence, launched against Department 
officials by zealous outsiders have been false and un- 
founded. 

The chapters devoted to- the “Historical Retrospect 
of Fraud,” and “Sucker Trapping in Foreign Fields,” 
offer a comprehensive resumé of what others have done 
before our time, and what others are still doing in other 
countries (plenty, plenty!). One point well taken is 
that as a nation we do not think of ourselves as cheat- 
ing one another. We scorn petty deceits, but in the 
aggregate we are a collective mass of Trappers and 
Trapped, having transformed petty cheating into a 
huge, organized movement, which cannot be seen ob- 
jectively by most of us because we are living daily in 
the midst of it. 
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Medical frauds are attacked boldly as a menace to 
public health, and wholesome warnings are given against 
the false economics and poor business in allowing most 
of our popular frauds to continue untrammeled. Mr. 
Harding believes that our educational system should be 
amended to make students in every kind of school more 
alert and intelligent in their purchasing, to make home 
economics, for instance, more practical in its applica- 
tion to daily living, and to teach even young people 
how to see the exaggerated and flamboyant advertise- 
ments as the ridiculous vaporings they really are, in- 
stead of the engraved stone tables of truth that many 
persons seem to think they are. He shows that many 
reputable magazines, while protesting their holy de- 
testation of all fraudulent advertising, actually carry 
columns and columns of dubious advertisements on their 
own pages. The answer seems to be that the editors 
and publishers have not sufficient technical knowledge 
to distinguish what is truthful and correct from what 
is not. 

All this, and much more, is related with rare zest, 
in language that runs the gamut from sober, simple 
technical and scientific explanations to racy comments 
on current foibles, in staccato journalese. Mr. Harding 
has the flair for a fine phrase that has been considered 
God’s exclusive gift to advertising copy-writers—one 
that would turn any diligent slogan-coiner completely 
green with envy. 

The chapter on cosmetics is the weakest in the whole 
book. This might be expected because practically no 
one in any of the government offices could possibly be 
considered an authority on this vast subject, which 
they now propose to take under their wings. What on 
earth would these reformers of cosmetics (who know 
only what they are told) do without that fifteen cent 
A.M. A. publication on Cosmetics and Allied Pre para- 
tions! Space does not permit any detailed analysis, but 
it must be remarked in passing that an invitation of 
long standing is still open for anyone, anywhere— 
including the A.M. A.—to prove that “one of the 
commonest poisons in hair dyes . . . lead,” which, ac- 
cording to this newest book “is absorbed slowly, tends 
to accumulate in the system, and can cause lead poison- 
ing with an array of frightful symptoms” has actually 
ever been proved to have done so. And almost all the 
rest of the old familiar stuff is there. 

In a work that is otherwise so excellent, perhaps we 
should be willing to overlook this habitual wholesale 
quoting of the medical authorities; but hardly the au- 
thor’s recommending of “Skin Deep” (Vol. II of the 
Encyclopedia of Sophistry, emanating from Washing- 
ton, N. J.). This arouses more than a suspicion that, 
through lacking the technical knowledge of cosmetics 
himself, Mr. Harding seems not to know just how bad 
that book really is. 

It is too bad that The Popular Practice of Fraud 
was not available two years ago, so that it could have 
been used by the Department as propaganda for the 
Tugwell Bill. It certainly must have been embarrassing 
at times for the Food and Drug Administration men to 
have to recommend—even as an afterthought—a scur- 
rilous book that pilloried their Chief and themselves 
so brutally. On the “how come” of all that, this 
deponent saith nothing. 

FLORENCE E. WALL, F.A.I.C. 
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New Incorporations 
Alkadent Co., Inc., New York, drugs and pharma- 


ceuticals; 100 shares of no par value stock. Filed by 
Albany Service Co., 315 Broadway, New York. 

American Perfumers’ Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
cosmetics; 1,000 shares of no par value stock. Filed 
by Mock & Blum, 10 East 40th street, New York. 

Elizabeth Arden (South America), Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., cosmetics; $10,000. Incorporators: Raymond M. 
White, Ridgewood, N. J.; Alexander R. Kellegrew, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kenneth R. Strickland, New York. 
(United States Corporation Co.) 

Bar-Bar Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del., soap and 
cleaning compounds; $100,000 and 15,000 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators: W. P. Barry, Ard- 
more, Pa.; H. P. Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph W. 
Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. (United States Corporation 
Co.) 

M. Barnard, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., perfumes, cos- 
metics; $10,000. Incorporators: M. Barnard, Frank 
Rooth and Ward Smith. Filed by Carlton A. Fisher, 
607-617 Wilbridge, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Best Cosmetics, Inc., Tallahassee, Fla., cosmetics; 100 
shares of no par value stock. Directors: J. H. Ther- 
rell, J. K. Rankin, M. F. Goldstein. 

Continental Certified Products, Inc., perfumes, cos- 
metics; 500 shares of no par value stock. Incorpora- 
tors: Edward §. Williams, David H. Jackman, Charles 
N. Caldwell, Jr., all of New York. (United States 
Corporation Co.) 

Deneault Perfumerie, Inc., Houston, Tex., perfumes, 
cosmetics; $8,000. Incorporators: Joseph T. Deneault, 
Roy Deneault, Barbara Reid. 

Diana Drake, Inc., New York, cosmetics; $20,000. 
Incorporators: Silvia Hartman, 271 Fort Washington 
avenue, New York; Nicholas Bonsignore, 947 57th 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Celia Atkin, 1040 Carroll 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed by Zimmerman & Zim- 
merman, 270 Broadway, New York. 

Eve-Way Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York, pow- 
der puffs, novelties; 200 shares of no par value stock. 
Filed by Levien, Singer & Neuburger, 70 Pine street, 
New York. 

S. Feldman Cosmetics Co., Inc., New York, toilet 
supplies; $25,000. Incorporators: Saul Feldman, 1129 
Park place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sol Liebman, 206 West 
104th street, New York; Mollie Feldman, 1129 Park 
place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed by Harold S. Budner, 
8 West 40th street, New York. 

Fulton Bridge Perfumery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
cosmetics; $20,000. Filed by Kreindler, Warshaw & 
Baron, 270 Broadway, New York. 

Maison Jeurelle, Inc., Chicago, Ill., perfumes, cos- 
metics; 100 shares par value common class A and 
400 shares common class B stock. Incorporators: 
Frank Head, George H. Reichert, Irving J. Reigel. 
Correspondent: Prentice Hall, Inc., 222 West Adams 
street, Chicago, IIl. 

Manning Toiletries, Inc., New York, cosmetics; 
$20,000. Filed by Hyman Rothman, 1440 Broadway, 
New York. 

Marianne Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., hair 
preparations, toilet articles; $100,000 capital stock au- 
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thorized, of which $800 was subscribed by J. Schoenith, 
Mary Ford Schoenith, R. T. McAuliffe and Walter 
Hoyle, all of Charlotte, N. C. 

Marlene Cosmetic Shoppe, Inc., New York, cos- 
metics; $10,000. Filed by Legal Albany Service, 25 
Warren street, New York. 

Nelson Laboratories, Inc., New York, shaving equip- 
ment; $20,000. Filed by Albany Service Co., 315 
Broadway, New York. 

Odorless Depilatory Corp., New York., toilet goods; 
500 shares of no par value stock. Filed by George A. 
Enright, 67 West 44th street, New York. 

Emil J. Paidar Co., Inc., New York, barbers’ sup- 
plies; $5,000. Filed by Albany Service Co., 315 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Parfums Garnier, Inc., New York, toilet articles; 
200 shares of no par value stock. Filed by Aaron J. 
Funk, 10 East 40th street, New York. 

Perfumers Manufacturing Corp., New York, cos- 
metics; 1,000 shares of no par value stock. Incor- 
porators: Joseph F. Sullivan, 167 Sands street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Richard Crown, 2515 Grand Concourse, 
New York; Lorentz E. Johnsen, 879 55th street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Filed by Evarts, Choate, Curtin & Lean, 
44 Wall street, New York. 

Perma-lox Co., Asheville, N. C., cosmetics; $100,000 
capital stock authorized, of which $150 was subscribed 
by W. T. Reade, M. H. Strain and P. M. Bealer, Jr., 
all of Asheville, N. C. 

Pontiac Merchandise Co., Inc., New York, toilet ar- 
ticles; 50 shares of no par value stock. Filed by 
Rueben Speiser, 303 West 42nd street, New York. 

Russian Mineral Oil Co. of America, Inc., New 
York, mineral products; 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators: Lawrence E. Deeter, 10 Park 
avenue, New York; Stanley F. Hiavac, 118-18 Metro- 
politan avenue, Kew Gardens, N. Y.; Louis E. Wittlin, 
8002 21st avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed by Louis 
H. Solomon, 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Scientific Cleansing Products Corp., New York, 
cleansing preparations; 200 shares of no par value stock. 
Filed by Morgan & Lockwood, 44 Wall street, New 
York. 

Shamp-Pine, Inc., 301 Drexel street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., soaps, cosmetics; 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators: Joe Cantor, Fred Walz, Olive 
Piper. Resident agent: Joe Cantor, 3025 North Merid- 
ian street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Spur Distributing Corp., New York, cosmetics; 
$20,000. Filed by Hyman Rothman, 1440 Broadway, 
New York. 

Les Parfums d’ Isabey, Inc., New York, cosmetics; 
100 shares of no par value stock. Filed by Irving D. 
Neustein, 277 Broadway, New York. 


Business Records 
Assignments 


Ditto Laboratories, Inc., manufacturing cosmetics 
at 20 West 22nd street, New York, has assigned to 
Aaron A. Cohen, 1746 Andrews avenue, New York. 

Doris Dupre Laboratories, Inc., manufacturing cos- 
metics at 36 West 29th street, New York, has assigned 
to Edward L. Nadler, 1870 Walton avenue, New York. 
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EPORTS are to the effect that the Price Spread’s 

Commission will recommend to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment legislation to prevent unfair competitive 
methods in merchandising. It is believed that one of 
the objects of the Commission will be to do away with 
the so-called “‘cut-rate” sales which continue for months 
at a time and which undermine business of the perma- 
nent merchants. 

It is believed that the report of the Commission may 
be completed around March 21st as, at the present time, 
officials and experts are working overtime and rapidly 
getting the views of the commission into shape for 
presentation. 

It is stated that it is not the desire of the Commission 
to interfere with fair competition among merchants but, 
evidence which has been presented shows that unfair 
competitive methods are being practised in many lines. 

As to mass buying, the Commission appears to be 
tolerably lenient, but it condemns unfair practices. The 
report dealing with this subject says “We can not 
agree, therefore, with those witness who see in the pos- 
sible restriction of mass buying a panacea for all social 
ills. If certain practices are unfair, dishonest, illegal 
or uneconomical, they cannot be excused on the grounds, 
that after all, they have contributed to the present 
disastrous situation only in a slight degree. One can- 
not answer a charge of murder by saying “that the 
victim might have died anyway.” Thé general economic 
forces, outside the control of any individual or group, 
has produced a business collapse of almost unparalleled 
severity but the resulting losses and hardships have not 
been shared by all alike.” 


King Addresses Travelling Men 


In an address delivered to the members of the Travel- 
ling Men’s Auxiliary at their regular monthly meeting 
held in Toronto, T. R. King, account executive of the 
Cockfield, Brown Advertising Agency, Toronto, spoke 
on the subject “In Partnership With the Retailer.” 

In his address, Mr. King revealed that he is greatly 
interested in the retail druggists and that he has given 
close study to many of their problems. Mr. King is 
well-known in the drug trade, particularly in Ontario, 
and has been a visitor at numerous drug conventions. 

“If there is one thing that the depression has taught 
it is the value of real honest to goodness co-operation 
between the manufacturer and his retail trade,” de- 
clared Mr. King. ‘Countless thousands of dollars have 
been spent during that time to develop that very im- 
portant phase of merchandising and these efforts have 
no doubt, been very much appreciated by the retailer, 
particularly the druggist.” 


Perfumers Protest Excise Tax 


Gerald A. Johnson of the Richard Hudnut Co., 
Toronto; Thomas Haughland of J. B. Williams Co., 
Montreal; Thomas A. McGillivray of Yardley & Co., 
Toronto; Robert Minty of Palmers, Ltd., Montreal, were 
recently at Ottawa as a deputation to secure a reduc- 
tion in the much discussed excise tax on toilet articles. 
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Canadian News and Notes 





Norda, Ltd., at New Address 


We have been advised by Norda, Ltd., that since 
March 1 its offices have been established in a new 
location at 119 Adelaide street West, Toronto, Ont. 
The company’s telephone number remains unchanged as 
Waverley 2005. 


Frederick Stearns & Co. Officers Named 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of Frederick 
Stearns & Co. of Canada, Ltd., was held recently at 
the company’s office at Windsor, Ont. A report show- 
ing an encouraging in- 
crease in the company’s 
business during the past 
year was presented with 
improvement shown in al- 
most every centre. 

Directors elected for 
1935 were as follows: L. 
J. Bertoli, E. V. Frankel, 
M. Graham, D. M. Gray, 


J. D. Mooney, A. D. 

Scobie, F. S. Stearns, E. 

Warner and J. W. Wilson. 

The directors elected 

the _ following _ officers: 

FREDERICK S. STEARNS president, Frederick  S. 
Stearns; vice - president, 


David M. Gray; secretary and managing director, 
Mackellar Graham; treasurer, Earl Warner; assistant 
treasurer, Lloyd L. Darling. 

Frederick Stearns & Co. was established in Windsor 
in 1884 and occupies an important place in the pharma- 
ceutical industry of Canada. The company’s products 
are being bought from coast to coast. 


Campbell Decries ‘‘Loss Leaders” 


C. A. Campbell, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Henry K. Wampole Co., Perth, Ont., was 
the special speaker at a meeting of the Border Cities 
Retail Druggists Association held at the Prince Edward 
hotel, Windsor, Ont. The largest attendance in several 
months was reported with approximately 35 druggists 
present. 

Mr. Campbell explained that some years ago his com- 
pany had formulated a policy of not selling any store 
which reduced prices below the regular selling cost. 
He said that this policy had been adopted to protect 
dealers from unfair competition. 

“We refuse to sell any one who wants to use our 
products as loss leaders,” he declared. “We have come 
to the conclusion that we, as manufacturers and whole- 
salers, must stick with the retailers.” 


Logan on West Indies Cruise 


Charles Logan, vice-president and general manager 
of the W. K. Buckley Co., Toronto, is on a trip some- 
where in the West Indies. He left home two weeks 
ago and when last heard from was at Nassau, Bahamas. 
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National Drug Convention Optimistic 


Greatly improved business conditions in the drug 
trade in Canada during the past year and a still more 
promising outlook for 1935 were the optimistic notes 
presented at the two-day convention of the National 
Drug & Chemical Co. held at Montreal. The conven- 
tion was voted one of the best the company has ever 
held and was ably conducted under the chairmanship 
of L. W. Barker, vice-president and C. H. Lander, gen- 
eral manager. 

Following the address of the president, brief talks 
were given by C. H. Lander, general manager; G. A. 
Slemin, general sales manager; A. A. Matheson, of 
Agfa-Ansco Co.; H. R. Shehan, P. N. Soden, L. R. 
Samdahl, Dr. George H. Chapman and R. B. Phillips. 

Commenting on some bad depressions which he has 
seen, President Kerry stated that 1931, 1932 and 1933 
was positively the worst. He pointed out that the one 
back in the seventies was bad and there had been some 
bad ones since but nothing to compare with the three 
years mentioned above. 

“In 1935” stated General Manager C. H. Lander, 
“we look for bigger and better things. We have more 
extensive sales plans than in 1934 and we are very 
optimistic.” 


Canadian Perfumers Meet 


Monday, March 11 was Ontario College of Pharmacy 
Day at the regular monthly meeting of the Canadian 
Association of Perfumers & Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles in the Royal York hotel, Toronto. The speaker 
for the day was Prof. Jocelyn L. Rogers, Provincial 
Analyst and a member of the staff of the University 
of Toronto, and present also were Dean C. F. Heebner 
of the Ontario College of Pharmacy, Registrar M. R. 
MacFarlane, Dr. Paul Scott and Professors R. O. Hurst 
and Cecil Clark. 

J. R. Kennedy, immediate past president, conducted 
the meeting and others at the head table were Norman 
F. Dahl, vice-president of Elizabeth Arden, Harold 
Lamb of the Pepsodent Co., latest member of the asso- 
ciation; Dr. R. B. J. Stanbury, secretary of the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association; and W. C. A. Moffatt, 
Canadian Representative of THE AMERICAN PeER- 
FUMER. 

Before launching into the meeting proper Chairman 
Kennedy extended a welcome to Mr. Dahl who had 
just returned from South America. A. R. Poole of the 
Pinaud Co., he said, had wired his greetings and Frank 
Evans of the Toronto Pharmacal Co. had sent his 
thanks for the flowers and remembrances sent to him. 
Mr. Lamb was then introduced as the baby member of 
the family. Gene Barton of Compagnie Parento led 
the sing-song—‘‘No! No! A Thousand Times No!”— 
with his usual grace and then came the presentation 
of prizes to the bowlers, the account of which appears 
in another column. 

Under the management of Charlie Stephens, C. G. 
(Mike-Am I Busy?) Carmichael of Gordon, Gordon 
Ltd. and Jack Fraser of Dominion Paper Box Co. played 
a couple of piano duets, Sam Harris and Jack Deegan 
officiating as judges. Their decision, given guardedly, 
was that the entertainers owed the association money. 
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Canadian Patents and Trade Marks 
T HE increasing international trade relations between the United 


States and Canada emphasize the importance of proper patent 

and trade mark protection in both of these countries in order 
that the expansion of business may not be curtailed by legal diffi- 
culties. 

For the information of our readers, we are maintaining a de- 
partment devoted to patents and trade marks in Canada relating 
to the industries represented by our publication. 

This report is compiled from the official records in the Canadian 
Patent Office. 

All inquiries relating to patents, trade marks, designs, registra- 
tions, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to 

PATENT AND TRADE Mark DEPARTMENT 
Perfumer Publishing Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Trape Marks UNpeR UNFair COMPETITION AcT OF 1932 


Toilet preparations. Maxime Marie Joseph De 
Cagny, 31 rue de Naples, Paris, France. 

“Ronchese.” Perfumery and pharmaceutical products. Ange 
Denis Ronchese, 5 rue Rothschild, Nice, France. 

“777.” Soaps. International Laboratories, Ltd., St. 
Man. 

“Kirk’s Coco Hardwater Castile.” Soap. 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

“Sunglow.” 
New York. 

“Coco Pumice.” 
peg, Man. 

“Ariel.” Permanent 
Newark, N. J. 

“White Cross.” Shaving and toilet soaps. The J. B. Williams 
Co. (Canada), Ltd., Ville Lasalle, Montreal, Que., and Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

“Tanya.” Cosmetics. G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Design: A label, the background of which is two colors, green 
and red, the lower portion being of one color and the upper por- 
tion of the other color. Flavoring extracts. Canadian Canners, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

“Savage.” Lipsticks and rouge. 
cago, Ill. 

“Ivory Flakes.” Soap flakes. The Procter & Gamble Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Design: (a) A front panel divided diagonally into a dark 
brown and yellow section, reading matter at the upper part, and 
a white panel in the yellow part containing reading matter, and 
(b) a yellow label with brown markings having white side panels 
containing reading matter. Washing powders and water softeners. 
Standard Brands, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Design: Perfume package, consisting of a rectangular box with 
a tassel, the front of which bears a printed label and at the 
base a shield surmounted by a crown. Perfumes. Coty, S. A., 
23 place Vendéme, Paris, France. 

Flavoring extracts, toilet soaps. H. Hacking Co., 


“Maxence.” 


Boniface, 
The Procter & Gamble 


Wave setting preparation. Samuel Bonat & Bro., 


Toilet soap. Royal Crown Soaps, Ltd., Winni- 


waving lotion. Beauty Utilities, Inc., 


James L. Younghusband, Chi- 


“Olympic.” 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Patents 


Hair wash. Alice Maud Jackson, Toronto,, Ont. 
348,127. Lipstick holder. Simon Morrison, New York. 
348,323. Dentifrice. Henckel & Cie., Gesellschaft mit be- 

schrinkter Haftung, Diisseldorf-Holt-Hausen, assignee of Eberhard 

Elbel, Diisseldorf, both in Germany. 


347,952. 


Designs 
Design for a cream jar, being elliptical shape in plan and having 
a cylindrical shaped screw cap mounted on the top. Pond’s Ex- 
tract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Presented to the gathering by Dean Heebner, Prof. 
Rogers gave an intensely interesting address on “Chem- 
istry in the Detection of Crime”. The professor nar- 
rated a number of his experiences—many of them de- 
cidedly humorous—in helping to solve murders. Mr. 
Dahl extended to him the thanks of the associaiton. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Patent and Trade Mark Department 


Conducted by Howarp S. NEIMAN 


HIS department is conducted under the general 

supervision of Howard S. Neiman, contributing 
editor on patents and trade marks. This report of pat- 
ents, trade marks, designs is compiled from the official 
records of the Patent Office in Washington, D. C. We 
include everything relating to the four co-ordinate 
branches of the essential oil industry, viz.: Perfumes, 
Soaps, Flavoring Extracts and Toilet Preparations. 

Of the trade marks listed those whose numbers are 
preceded by the letter ‘““M” have been granted registra- 
tions under the Act of March 19, 1920. The remainder 


Trade Mark Registration Applied for 
(Act of Feb. 20, 1905) 


These registrations are subject to opposition within thirty days 
after their publication in the Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office. It is therefore suggested that our Patent and Trade 
Mark Department be consulted relative to the possibility of an 
Opposition proceeding. 

338,411.—‘‘Goodier’s Velvet Smooth.” Elwood J. Goodier, doing 
business as Universal Laboratories, Dallas, Tex. (May 1, 1933.)— 
Hand lotions. 

348,438, 348,440, 348,441.—“Ata,” “Imi,” “Pe Drei,” 
tively. Henkel & Cie. Gesellschaft mit beschrankter 
Dusseldorf-Holthausen,. Germany. (1920, 1929, 1929, 
—Soaps and cleaning preparations. 

351,604.—“Non-Allergic.” Oda _ S. 
Noallerge Laboratories, New Orleans, La. 


respec- 
Haftung, 
respectively.) 


Blair, “doing business as 
(May 2, 1934.) —Toilet 
preparations. 

355,127.—“Mint-O-Breth.” White Seal Laboratories, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Aug. 6, 1934.)—Mouth wash. 

355,551.—‘“Lotus Bud.” Laurie Merrill Welch, doing business 
as the Lotus Bud Co., New York. (Aug. 20, 1934.)—Toilet 
preparations. 

355,816.—“Beau May.” Refined Syrups, Inc., New York. (July, 
1933.)—Concentrated fruit syrups for flavoring. 

355,871.—“Karbol.” Soaps-Perfumes, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (Sept. 
11, 1933.)—Soaps. 

355,963.—"Screen Girl.”” Myrtle Colman, doing 
Screen Girl Beauty Products, New York. (Sept. 7, 1934.)—Toilet 
preparations. 

356,869.—"Dalva.” 
1934.)—Facial lotions. 

356,912.—“Twenty 
the Twenty Grand Co., 
powder. 

357,304.—“Luminex.” 
as Rap-I-Dol 
rinse. 

357,311.—“Toiletine.” 


Inc., 


business as 


Raphael David Dalva, New York. (Jan. 1, 


doing business as 
1933.)—Face 


Inc., 
(July, 


Grand.” Plough, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Frederick J. 
New York. 


doing business 
1934.)—Hair 


Matheson, 
Laboratories, (May 3, 


Charles F. Ulrich, doing business as the 


Patents and 


D 94,537 
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are those applied for under Act of February 20, 1905, 
and which have been passed to publication. 

Inventions patented are designated by the letter “D.” 

International trade marks granted registration are 
designated by letter “G.” 

All inquiries relating to patents, trade marks, designs, 
registrations, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to 


PATENT AND TRADE MARK DEPARTMENT 


Perfumer Publishing Co., 432 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Toiletine Co., Greenfield, Mass. (1890.)—Toilet lotion. 

357,346.—"Dr. Owens.” Dr. Owens Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
(Oct. 11, 1933.)—Tooth powder. 

357,700.—"“Nassour’s Skintone.”” Nassour Bros. 
Angeles, Cal. (July 25, 1933.)—Soap. 

357,817.—‘‘Sous le Vent.”” Guerlain Perfumery Corp. of Dela- 
ware, New York. (Oct. 13, 1934.)—Perfumes and face powders. 

357,824.—‘Flambeau de Marly.” Les Parfums Marly, Inc., New 
York. (Oct. 25, 1934.) —Perfume extracts. 

357,965.—‘“Sangua Tone.” Albert 
1933.)—Skin lotions. 

3§8,282.—‘“Permalba.” Castilla Products, Inc., New 
(June 1, 1933.)—Skin coating whitener in paste form. 

358,520.—“Harrison’s ISO.” Harrison Refining Co., Inc., New 
York. (July 31, 1934.)—Beeswax. 

358,718.—“Her Majesty.”” George W. Button Corp., New York. 
(Nov. 21, 1934.)—Toilet preparations. 

358,831.—“W. §S. Cope.” Cope’s Products, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Nov. 5, 1934.)—Foot powder and cream. 

35§8,892.—“Mitcham.” Potter & Moore, Ltd., London, England. 
(Dec. 31, 1888.)—Toilet water. 

359,014.—"“Tesoro,” 
Spice & Flavor Co., 
extracts. 

3§9,145.—"“La Enamorada.” Ira 
15, 1934.)—Toilet preparations. 

359,295.—"“Carmanite.” Carman & Co., Inc., New York. (Mar. 
4, 1933.)—Soap. 

359,307.—“Joan Jewell.” Joan Jewell, Inc., New York. (Nov. 
19, 1934.)—Toilet preparations. 

359,358.—“Twissors.” Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(Dec. 1, 1934.) —Toilet tweezers for removing hair. 

359,429.—“La-Gale.” Abbie Franklin doing 
as La Gale Co. and La Gale Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Jan., 


Ltd., Los 


Inc., 


Thierer, New York. (Oct., 


York, 


Sam Tesoro, doing business as the Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. (Mar. 6, 1927.)—Flavoring 
Schieber, New 


York. (Sept. 


Kurlash Inc., 


Jemison, business 
1933.)—Hair preparations. 
359,520, 359,521, 359,522.—Pond’s.” 
New York. (July, 1933.)—Toilet creams. 
3§9,712.—“Continental.” Continental 
N. Y. (Dec. 5, 


Pond’s Extract Co., 


Blade Brooklyn, 
1934.)—Shaving cream and shaving soap. 


Corp., 


Trade Marks 
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359,735.—‘Treet.” Treet Safety Razor Corp., Newark, ! 
(Dec. 5, 1934.)—Shaving cream and shaving soap- 

359,761.—“‘Zip.” Zip Sales Corp. of New York, New 
(July, 1931.)—Foot™ creams. 

359,778.—“Calder’s Dentine.” Albert L. 
Providence, R. I. (1850.)—Dentifrice. 

360,076.—“Dermalys.” Helmer R. Noreen, Chicago, IIl. 
2, 1935.)—Hand lotion. 

360,116.—‘Zulando.” 
12, 1934.)—Hair tonic. 

360,253.—“Denturex.” United Drug Co., Boston, Mass. 
27, 1934.)—Dental plate cleaner. 


Calder Co., 


Zulando, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Inc., 


Trade Mark Registration Granted 
(Act of March 19, 1920) 


These registrations are not subject to opposition: 

M321,809.—‘Rossville Certified Grain.” Rossville Commercial 
Alcohol Corp., assignor to Commercial Solvents Corp., both of 
New York. (July 25, 1933. Serial No. 349,995.) —Denatured 
grain alcohol. 


Patents Granted 


Collapsible tube. Hugo Mock, New York. 
Closure cap. Kyle E. Stant, Connersville, Ind. 

1,990,676. Cosmetic cream. Stern, Yonkers, N. Y. 

1,990,744. Receptacle closure. Augustus L. Merolle, assignor 
of one-half to the Empire Metal Cap Co., Inc., both of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

1,990,863. Collapsible tube closure. Fred J. Geach, Martinez, 
Cal. 

1,991,133. Lipstick holder. John F. Babbitt, assignor to the 
J. V. Pilcher Manufacturing Co., Inc., both of Louisville, Ky. 

1,991,501. Shaving preparation. George D. Gettemuller, Bridge- 
ton, N. J., and Samuel L. Goldheim, Baltimore, Md. 

1,992,067. Valved closure. Damon Mott Gunn, 
Me. 

1,992,181. Bottle or jar closure. Hugh S. Brady, assignor to 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., both of Wheeling, W. Va. 

1,992,462. Manufacture of flavoring materials. Harold M. 
Barnett, Garfield Heights, O., assignor to the S. M. A. Corp., 
Cleveland, O. 

1,992,523. Vanity box. A. Dupret, Richmond, Cal. 

1,992,634. Collapsible tube mechanism. Walter Prussing, as- 
signor to the Victor Metal Products Corp., both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,992,693. Bottle capper. Lewis E. Fagan, Chicago, Ill., and 
Albert B. Mojonnier, River Forest, IIl., assignors to the Mojonnier 
Bros. Co., Chicago, Il. 

1,993,043. Paste dispensing means. 
cinnati, O. 

1,993,054. Paste tube cap. Lawrence B. Frye, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,993,250. Flash-compact. Frank L. Smith, assignor of one- 
twentieth to Philip A. Friedell and 30 per cent to Emery D. 
Harnden, all of Oakland, Cal. 

1,993,493. Powder dispensing top. 
Rapids, Mich. 

1,993,686. 
Wilhelm Schulenburg, 
Scheideanstalt vormals 
Germany. 


1,990,560. 
1,990,621. 
Louis J. 


Fort Preble, 


Raymend S. Spickard, Cin- 


Anthony Vanderveld, Grand 


Process for the manufacture of disinfecting soaps. 
assignor to Deutsche Gold- und _ Silber- 
Roessler, both of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


Designs Patented 


94,536, 94,537. Designs for display stands. Wilbur D. Cana- 
day, Stamford, Conn., and Enoch Brown, Brockton, Mass., as- 
signors to Lenthéric, Inc., New York. 

94,540. Design for a cosmetic pencil kit. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 

94,545, 94,546. Designs for bottles. Guy T. Gibson, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to Guy T. Gibson, Inc., New York. 

94,643. Design for an atomizer. Frederic A. Vuillemenot, 
Toledo, O. 

94,703. Design for a bottle. Frank McLaughlin, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to the Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

94,762, 94,763, 94,764. Designs for cosmetic containers. Ellison 
S. Irelan, assignor to the Illinois Watch Case Co., both of Elgin, 
Ill. 

94,786. Design for a bottle. Joseph S. Stein, 
Lucien Lelong, Inc., both of Chicago, III. 


Octavia E. Clarkson, 


assignor to 
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Canadian News and Notes 
(Continued from Page 51) 


Canadian Bowlers Close Season 


Following a most successful season on the alleys— 
covering a period of nine bowling nights with an 
average attendance of 55—the bowling members of 
the Canadian Association of Perfumers & Manufac- 
turers of Toilet Articles have closed their books with 
Lea Johnston of the United Drug Co. as holder of the 
Stanley Coon Challenge Trophy. His high average for 
the season was 222. At the March meeting of the 
association George Kaestner of the Gooderham & Worts 
Co. presented the cup. He also handed over a hand- 
some present to Bob Dixon, last year’s winner, for hav- 
ing returned the trophy in good condition. The prizes 
were presented to the 1934-35 champions by Alex Burns 
and to the near champions by Jack Deegan of the 
Anchor Cap & Closure Co. 

The committee in charge of the season’s play was 
made up of Alex Burns, Jack Patterson and Fin Wilson. 
The standing of the teams is given hereunder, the 
numbers opposite the name of each team representing, 
games won, games lost, total pins and points: 

Standouts 20 7 
Itchycrew . 18 9 
Wildmen 15 12 
Honeyrollers 16 11 
Hardnuts 14 13 
Blowers . 22 15 
Alckyhounds 12 15 
Jonahs 11 16 
Easymarks 18 12 

Donaldas 19 - 10 

Following are the leading averages, the numbers 

representing player’s average and games played: 
Lea Johnston 222 24 
Bill Ford 221 27 
T. Bell 216 19 
213 9 
213 9 
206 27 
203 21 
202 24 
Prize Winners 
Winning Team of 6 men—Standouts—Jim Patterson, 
(Capt.), Jack Patterson, Earl Underwood,-Fin Wilson, 
Frank Evans and Bill Ford. 
Second Team of 6 men—Itchycrew—Ted Reed, 
(Capt.), Alex. Adams, Fred McBrien, Bud Murray, 
Gene Barton and Bob Ferrell. 
Highest 3 games during season 
with handicap 
Second highest 3 games during 
season with handicap 

Highest single game during season 
with handicap 

Second highest single game dur- 
ing season with handicap 

Lowest net 3 games during season 

(without handicap) 

Lowest net single game during 
season (without handicap) 
High average for season 


27 
25 
21 
19 
19 
16 
16 
15 


Nvwtr th RM YANN 


819—H. Donnelly 
809—G. Kaestener 
353—R. Holway 
342—Ferguson 
251—J. Gaine 


43—D. Sterling 
222—-Lea Johnston 
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Prices in the New York Market 


(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


ESSENTIAL OILS Guaiac (Wood) ... 2.35@ a 2.20@ 2.35 
ty x pone per lb. $2.20@ $2.40 Ramin’ .65@ ere .63@ 80 
ee coin ews 2.50@ 2.75 Hops ...-.... (oz.) 9.00@ BE edie xecih .90@ 1.00 
ionet ee ee .65@ «70 Horsemint ........ 2.85@ re 10.50@ 
Apricot Kernel .. .28@  .32 EE, i a cai cin a ea: 40.00@ WED 6 av awnese 3.75@ 7.00 
Amber, crude ..... .24@ 30 ; si s Vetivert, Bourbon.. 15.00@ 
rectified ........ 50@ 60 seer — +++ 1.50@ 1.65 a i as 15.00@ 25.00 
Ambrette, oz. ..... 46.00@ ee WOE secre 60@ = .62 East Indian ..... 30.00@ 
Amyris balsamifera. 3.00@ 3.25 Ee 15.00@ Wine, heavy ....... 1.40@ 
Angelica root ..... 50.00@ 60.00 Lavender, English.. = 00@ Wintergreen, S’thern 3.00@ 
a 65.00@ 80.00 ae 3.25@ 7.50 Penn. & Conn.... 5.00@ 8.00 
on SS Se ae 46@ «52 Lemon, Italian .... 1.30@ 1.60 Wormseed ........ 2.15@ 2.50 
BPORCATIA 200.000. 1.75@ 1.85 ee 80@ = .95 Wormwood ........ 38.00@ 3.35 
Aspic (spike) Span. 1.35@ Lemongrass ....... 1.20@ 1.45 Ylang-Ylang, Manila 29.00@ 35.00 
Set eaaeey 1.55@ Limes, — ---. 625@ 17.25 a 5.00@ 8.00 
Balsam, Peru ..... 5.75 6.25 expressed ....... 11.00@ 12.00 4 ss 
oo oe Tae Linaloe ........... 1.60@ 1.85 TERPENELESS OILS 
BEE) Sow casein (oz.) 2.35@ Lovage ........... 35.00@ dient aaa ks aK Ke 4.00@ 
OU ik io haatthie ails 1.65@ 2.00 Mace, distilled .... 1.50@ Bergamot ......... 6.00@ 
Bergamot ......... 1.65@ 2.00 Mandarin ........ 4.75@ 7.50 Clove ............ 4.00@ 5.00 
Birch, sweet N. C.. 1.50@ 1.75 Marjoram ........ 6.25@ Coriander ........ 20.00@ 
Penn. and Conn.. 2.15@ 3.00 ee 5.00@ Geranium ......... 8.00@ 12.50 
Birchtar, crude ... .15@ Mirbane (see Nitrobenzol) Grapefruit | ea00 bk 45.00@ 
Birchtar, rectified. . .75@ Mustard, genuine... 8.50@ 10.00 Sesquiter’less .... 85.00@ 
Bois de Rose ...... 1.40@ 3.00 pg trtineial peessees 2.15@ 2.40 awe veeeeeees noon a +4 
Cade, U. S. P...... 30 .33 YITN ......eeeeee 10.00@ Pt She ehes ses e 
Cajeput eer 4 BEN Seinsenesss 4.00@ OS 50.00@ 
PRE scccksean 3.50@ — Bigarde, p.. 55.00@125.00 a sweet ..... = OO 1IE: - 
Camphor “white”. '26@ 30 etale, extra .... 70.00@150.00 BOVOE ccvcceevee & 
Cananga, Java native . 80@ 3.25 EE Sis sss keer 3.45@ noe coon —— 
tified 5 3°50 Nut Rosemary ........ 2.50@ 
c rectified ...... iy > a i a 1.50@ Sage, Clary ....... 90.00@ ‘ 
Caraway jo... aoe 000 25.00 Olibanum ......... 6.50@ Vetivert, Java ..... 35.00@ 
Tecan ** oe 00@ . Orange, bitter .... 2.00@ Ylang-Ylang ...... 28.00@ 35.00 
Cassia, 80@85 p.c.. 115 sweet, W. Indian. 1.95@ 2,05 
na ii = a Italian ......... 2.05@ 2.65 OLEO-RESINS 
—a. Ee = Spanish ........ 2.80@ 3.00  Benzoin ........... 2.50@ 5.00 
Cedar aaa 28@ "39 Calif. exp. ...... 2.35@ Capsicum, U. S. P. 
cme a “us ties cave ws. .15@ _ . etter 2.65@ 3.00 
Celery needa 15.00@ Griganum, Spanish. 85@ 1.00 Alcoholic ....... 3.00@ 


Orris root, con (0z.) 4.00@ 5.00 DE i hs cat 


3.25 
Chamomile ...(0z.) 3.00@ 7.00  Orris root, abs. (0z.) 35.00@ 50.00 Ginger, U.S.P. VIII 5005 






















Cherry laurel ..... 12.00@ s ce : 
fant. naa ee ...... rs eae ~~ lla 1450 1.60 
Cinnamon, Leaf.... 2.25@ Parsley ......+.++. 6.50@ Oak ee pes 1. 
Citronella, Ceylon. . 35@ 40 | eee 38.00@ 3.35 Olib me Seeees es 00@ 15.00 
eo '40@ .46 Pennyroyal Amer.. 2.15@ 2.40 wanuM ......... 3.25@ 
Cc Vy 4 French ie 1.55@ 1.65 Orris teste ee ee eee 17.00@ 28.00 
} sete anzibar ... ao 7 Pepper, black 6.00@ 6.50 Patchouli 16.50@ 18.00 
alk Sara he 18.0 21.00 ’ cece : . <P ' : 
Copaiba rere 7D “69 Peppermint, natural 3.00@ Pepper, black ..... 4.00@ 4.60 
Redistilled ...... S25@ 2.75 Sandalwood ....... oe 
Coriander ........ 3.60@ ; . @ Vanill i 
Croton fear hiot 1.50@ 1.70 —— eee ee Las EE 6 eeedesedee 5.00@ 7.50 
Se 3. | Sete ee 56 4.00 * 
ST 352 AMOMED 5 oveiec aces 1.45@ 2.25 mame heyy: 
oe peels ..... 5.25@ Pee ane eee oe 1:90 Acetaldehyde 50% 2. 00@ 
a Pe ee 3.00 eedles, Siberia “ . _ 
ieecees Bee ae 12. 000 Pinus Sylvesthis ... 2.00@ 2.15 Acetophenone ..... 2.00@ 3.00 
“ Pumilionis ...... 2.20@ Acetyl iso-eugenol.. 9.00@ 
SOE: Ska ee sde 3.60@ 4.25 ; hacks Alcohol C 8 14.00@ 20.00 
Elemi 1.45@ Rhodium, Imitation. 2.00@ 4.50 £ Seen 26.00@ 40.00 
ee , ° Rose, Bulgaria ios.) 6.00@ 12.00 Ge 18.00@ 30.00 
a S606 seindinie 1.30@ 1.60 Rosemary, French. 40@ 50 C 11 sd are 40,00 
siragon «......... 38.00@ Spanish ........ 36 pM ee 30.00@ 
Eucalyptus ....... 30 8S po | 2500 Also ae 65 14.006 25.00 
Peeiews : e ny e re 
Fennel, Sweet ..... 1.25@ 1.45 gage ............. 2.15@ nc anaecenis 45.00@ 70.00 
[RIORMEM 2.02.04 26.00@ Sage, Clary ....... 30.00@ C 10 ee 30.00@ 60.00 
Galangal ......... 24.00@ Sandalwood, East CEE cv kcxenawaas 35.00@ 50.00 
oe Rose 5.00@ 7.50 coe Banenaes e's 5.50@ 6.00 Cri cetdaciseccs 32.00@ 60.00 
erian ........ o. . a eee 5.75@ C 14 (so-called)... 15.00@ 35.00 
Bourbon ........ 4.60@ 6.00 Sassafras, natural... .85@  .90 C 16 (so-called)... 17.50@ 30.00 
Spanish ........ 16.00@ artificial ........ A8@ _ ~ .55 Amyl Acetate ..... 85 1.0 
; y @ 0 
Turkish ........ 2.10@ 2.25 Savin, French ..... 1.85@ 2.00 Amyl Butyrate .... 1.00@ 1.25 
OO Eee 3.40@ 3.75 ee 1.95@ 2.15 Amyl Cinnamate .. 2.50 
@ 
Gingergrass ....... 3.25@ 4.10 SS ee 15.00@ Amy] Cinnamic Alde- 
Grape Fruit ...... 3.00@ ee .65@ Re rer 3.90@ 4.00 
saasaiis water iil . BEPTOE cccccsccsr. T00@ Amyl Formate .... 1.60@ 1.90 
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Amy! Phenyl Acetate 3.60@ 


Amyl Salicylate ... .75@ 
Amyl Valerate .... 
Anethol 

Anisic Aldehyde ... 


Benzaldehyde, U.S.P. 
| a AG 


2.40@ 
1.15@ 
3.35@ 
1.45@ 
1.55@ 
Benzophenone 

Benzyl Acetate .... 

Benzyl Alcohol 

Benzyl Benzoate ... 

Benzyl Butyrate ... 

Benzyl Cinnamate . 

Benzyl Formate 

Benzyl Iso-engenol.. 
Benzylidenacetone .. 
Borneol 

Bornyl acetate 

Bromstyrol 

Butyl Acetate 

Butyl Propionate .. 
Butyraldehyde 


Carvene 

Carvol 

Cinnamic Acid .... 
Cinnamic Alcohol .. 
Cinnamic Aldehyde. 
Cinnamyl Acetate .. 
Cinnamyl Butyrate. 
Cinnamyl Formate.. 
Citral C. P 
Citronellal 
Citronellol 
Citronellyl Acetate.. 
Coumarin 

Cuminic Aldehyde. . 


Dibutyphthalate ... 
Diethyphthalate 
Dimethyl 
Anthranilate .... 
Dimethyl Hydroqui- 
none 
Dimethylphthalate. . 
Diphenylmethane 
Diphenyloxide 
Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Anthranilate. 
Ethyl Benzoate .... 
Ethyl Butyrate .... 
Ethyl Cinnamate .. 
Ethyl Formate .... 
Ethyl Propionate .. 
Ethyl Salicylate ... 
Ethyl Vanillin 
Eucalyptol 
Eugenol 


Geraniol, dom. .... 
Geranyl Acetate ... 
Geranyl Butyrate .. 
Geranyl Formate . 


Heliotropin, dom. 

foreign 2.50@ 
Hydratropic Al’hyde 25.00@ 
Hydroxycitronellal.. 3.60@ 
Indol, C. P. ... 2.25@ 
Iso-borneol 2.30@ 
Iso-butyl Acetate .. 2.65@ 
Iso-butyl Benzoate. 2.75@ 
Iso-butyl Salicylate. : 00@ 
Iso-eugenol 
Iso-safrol 
Linalool @ 
Linalyl Acetate 90%. 2. 50@ 
Linalyl Anthranilate 15.00@ 
Linalyl Benzoate .. 10.50@ 
Linalyl Formate ... 10.00@ 
Menthol, Japan 3.50@ 

Synthetic 2.25@ 
Methyl Aceto- 

phenone 2.20@ 3.00 


62.00@ 
30@ 
'32@ 


6.25@ 


3.75@ 

50@ 
1.75@ 
1.20@ 

.30@ 
5.50@ 
1.20@ 
1.00@ 
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2.50@ 
1.40@ 
3.50@ 
2.90@ 
3.75@ 


Methyl Anthranilate 
Methyl Benzoate ... 
Methyl Cinnamate.. 
Methyl Eugenol 
Methyl Heptenone. . 
Methyl Heptine C’b. 
Methyl] Iso-eugenol. . 
Methyl Octine Carb. 
Methyl Paracresol. 
Methyl Phenylacetate 
Methyl Salicylate .. 
Musk Ambrette 

Ketone 

Xylene 
Nerolin (ethyl ester) 1.50@ 
Nitrobenzol 15@ 
Nonyl Acetate ; 
Octyl Acetate ..... 32.00@ 
Paracresol Acetate. 5.25@ 
Paracresol Methyl 

Ether 3.50@ 
Paracresol 

Acetate 
Para Cymene. (gal.) 
Phenylacetaldehyde 


8.50@ 
24.00@ : 
4.65@ 
2.65@ 
A2@ 
5.00@ 
5.15@ 
1.50@ 


1.25@ 


% 

Phenylacetic Acid. 
Phenylethy] Acetate. 
Phenylethyl Alcohol. 
Phenylethy] 

Anthranilate .... 
Phenylethyl But’rate 
Phenylethyl Formate 
Phenylethyl Pro- 

pionate 
Phenylethyl Val’rate 
Phenylpropyl Acet.. 
Phenylpropyl Alc’hol 
Phenylpropyl Alde- 


Santalyl Acetate 
Skatol C. P...(0z.) 
Styralyl Acetate .. 
Styralyl Alcohol ... 2 
Terpineol, C. P. ... 
Terpinyl Acetate .. 
Thymene 
Thymol 
Vanillin (clove oil). 
(guaiacol) 
Vetivervl Acetate .. 
Violet Ketone Alpha 


5.25@ 
Yara Yara (methyl 
ester) 


Tonka Beans, Para. 
Angostura 

Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole .. 
Mexican, cut .... 
Bourbon, whole... 3.00@ 
South American.. 3.00@ 


naga AND DRUGS 
Aceton 11 
Alcohol, 190-pf. gal. 
Almond meal 
Alum, potash 
Aluminum chloride. 
Ambergris 
Balsam, Copiaba ... 


1.15@ 
2.40@ 


3.25@ 
3.25@ 


Fir, Canada, gal. 
Oregon 
Beeswax, white .... 
Yellow 


1.25@ 
-40@ 
.24@ 


14.00@ 2 


3.00 


1.75 


20.00@ 36 


@ 
4.1214 @4.29% 
21 


9.00@ 12.00 


1.50 
45 
.30 


Bismuth sub-nitrate 1.40@ 

Boric Acid, ton 105.00@115.00 

Calamine 16@ _ ~ .20 

Calcium, phosphate. .08@ -< 
Ph’phate, tri-basic 13@ 
sultate 03% @ “4 

Camphor Dé .65 

Cardamon seed .... 

Castoreum 

Chalk, precip. ..... . 

Cetyl Alcohol 


gal. 
Citric acid 
Civet, ounce 
Cocoa butter 
Clay, Colloidal 


Formaldehyde 

Fuller’s Earth, ton.. 

Formic acid AZ 
Fatty Acids (See Soap See. ) 


Guarana 
Gum Arabic, 
Amber 
Gum Benzoin, Siam — 

Sumatra 
Gum galbanum .... 
Gum myrrh 
Henna, powd. 
Hydrogen peroxide. 
Kaolin 


Labdanum 
Lanolin, hydrous .. 
anhydrous 
Lavender flowers .. 
Magnesium, Carbon- 
ate 
Stearate 
Sulfate 
Musk, ounce 15. 00@ 25. 00 
Oils, Vegetable (See Soap Sec.) 
Olibanum, tears ... 13@ _ ~~ .30 
Siftings 
Orange flower water, 
gal. 
Orange flowers .... 
Orris root, powd. .. 
Paraffin 
Patchouli leaves ... 
Petrolatum, white .. 
Phenol 
Potassium, Carbonate 
Hydroxide 
Quince seed 
Reseda flowers .... 
Rhubarb root, powd. 
Rice starch 
Rose leaves, red... 
Rose water, gal. ... 
Salicylic acid 
Sandalwood Chips. . 
Saponin 
Soap, neutral white 
Sodium, Carb, crys.. .01%@ . 
Phosphate, tribasic 02% @ 
Spermaceti 22@ 
Styrax ‘40@ 
Sulfur, precip 17@ 
Tartaric acid .27@ 
Titanium oxide .... .22@ 
Tragacanth, No. 1.. 1.20@ 
Triethanolamine ... -45@ 
Veniceturpentine,gal. .30@ 
Vetivert root .30@ 
Violet flowers 
Zine Peroxide 
Oxide 
Stearate 


white. 


16@ 
.B@ 
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New York Market Report 


RICES on essential oils and synthetics have on the 

whole been quite steady during the last month. 
Business has in some respects been below expectations 
but there are indications of improvement and sellers are 
content to maintain current levels on all excepting a 
very limited number of products. Sales to makers of 
toilet preparations and soaps have been more or less 
routine but there is an increased inquiry for flavor oils 
and also for numerous oils and compounds for industrial 
purposes which has made for a moderate amount of 
consuming business. 

The feature of the market during the month has been 
the continued decline in the price of vanillin. An 
effort is apparently being made to force the price of 
the clove oil product down level with that made from 
guaiacol and this has led to a competitive struggle be- 
tween makers which has broken the market sharply 
for both grades. Quotations are now on the lowest 
basis for many years. Flower oils have been reasonably 
steady although prices on lavender oil for import are 
very much higher. This has resulted in some goods 
being held in customs as is always the case when rapidly 
advancing prices bring destructive practices to bear 
upon the market. Citrus oils are somewhat firmer, 
especially the domestic qualities which are a shade higher 
in price. Demand for lemon and orange has improved 
materially in recent weeks. 

Other products show little important change and it 
is generally anticipated that the market will be steady 
during the next few months. A moderate but steady 
consuming demand is expected to continue during the 
spring and early summer. 





Essential Oil Imports from France Up 


The value of essential oils exported to the United 
States from France during 1934 amounted to $1,120,- 
000, as compared with $498,000 in 1933. (Vice-Consul 
John R. Wood, Paris.) 





Orris Root 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Little need be said about the application of orris root 
products. The concrete oil of orris root may best serve 
in powders and creams, the absolute essence or tenfold 
oil of orris root in high-priced alcoholic perfumes, the 
resinoids in soap work. All orris root products do not 
necessarily have to be restricted to violet scents; they 
serve in a great variety of perfumes of all types, floral 
as well as Oriental, and impart a certain roundness and 
a warm tonality. They offer a fixation value which 
few other materials can achieve. 


* Die Atherischen Ole, 3rd Edition, Volume II, page 420. 
*Arch. der Pharm. 208 (1876), 481. 

® Ber. der deutsch. Chem. Ges. 26 (1893), 2675. 

* Bericht v. Schimmel & Co. April 1907, 53. 

“Compt. rend. 179 (1924), 173. 
® Helvet. Chim. acta 16 (1933), 
* Loc. Cit. 

” Liebig’s Annalen 366 (1909), 119. 

™ Ber. der deutsch. Chem. Ges. 26 (1893), 2675. 

?«Tes Parfums de France” No. 106, Dec. 1931, page 371. 
* Die Atherischen Ole, 3rd Edition, Volumz2 II, page 420. 
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Tallow and Grease 


Prices of Soap Materials 


anew, MM. 2. Gy QR: cieecccineed $0.07 @ 
SNE itoldbo cs ckale 5, aac sieila ue iia Ateiele ae Nominal 
EN 5c cht hc tse Wiki es.ao See oo Rl Oe 08% @ 
IIE, Gos. i crurclpue dra Siae eae at aer 07% @ 
SEEN 206 wiaibicain Miya 8 HINO ek wee F 06% @ 
SD Aa SiChenins rs Ulan A gunk Gee 065% @ 
BE ib brenaaisetdiee Mem biONeraaw eG 11%@ .11% 
Fatty Acids 
Coconut Oil, 98% Saponifiable, tanks. .09%@ 
Corn Oil, 95% T.F.A. tanks....,... .064%@ 
Wee Oil, GIststed, TAMER. occ.cccccces .064% @ 
SE aia a KGa aKa Ne Oe. ONS .07 @ 
Stearic Acid, single pressed, c.l. 10% @ 
NE NS ho 5 hea Scie cdae.ns 114%4@ 
I i gia. aanciaiarah vale ew ele 11%@ 
Oe MURINE | on iene aed s tienes 14 @ 
SINE. x53 Sa dee aneshha vans 14%@ 
Soap Making Oils 
So gs a 09% @ 
ee Re ere ree 09 @ 
Coconut, Manila Grade, tanks........ .06 @ 
Corn, crude, Midwest mill, tanks..... 10% @ 
Cotton, crude, Southeast, tanks...... .09%@ .10% 
EES ee err Nominal 
PN SN es. ii siss55 as vee ces .02%@ 
Lard, common No, 1 barrels........ 104%@ 
Olive, denatured, max. 5% F.F.A. 
NN 5 a5 Sins oie biaraleubals #4048 86 @_ .88 
Foots, Prime, green, barrels...... 08% @ 
Palm, Lagos, max. 20% F.F.A., drums .06%@ 
NE ae ae wien pas 64 0 05% @ 
PRAM, MOTHS, TAMER... 66 cise eta. 05% @ 
Peanut, crude, barrels.............. 10% @ 
RS INNER. 5 4 v.c:aes'o sence ee 14 @ 
Soya beans, max. 2% F.F.A., Midwest 
I 5 hh 255. e) ks oreca°W in wish: hwiese. bi" 09%@ 
Tallow, acidless, barrels............ 10%@ 
Whale, Crude No. 1, Coast, tanks..... 044%, @ 
ee a rere re 07% @ 
Glycerine 
Chemically pure, drums extra........ 14%@ _ .16 
Dynamite, drums included........... 13%@ .14 
Saponification, drums .............. 0 @ 
er er er ee Tr eer 09 @ 
Rosin 
Barrels of 280 pounds 
ore S yea vecuea wie $5.00 Mh Sadia ae bala ceed $5.95 
a ecg os aati 5.25 Be ccahcas clan dole ete 6.00 
— Pere 5.45 DN shea: ataneiy a 6.45 
te shits eee ieee 5.85 __. | Se 6.85 
‘sere. a eee 7.60 
 .giecacear emote Re) We ea ikaee kw cos 7.60 
S Seri wepanientees 5.90 EE, ease wae nes 5.40 
Chemicals 
Acid, muriatic, 18°, 100 pounds...... $1.00° @ 1.60 
ET a Ee re re 11.00 @ 
iets wy 06 miwlace de 15.50 @ 
Borax, crystals, carlot, ton.......... 42.00 @71.00 
Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) ............ 30 @ 
Naphtha, cleaners, tank cars........ 05 @ .05% 
Potassium, carbonate, 80@85%...... 07 @ 
Hydroxide (Caustic potash) 88@ 

URE error ene. .07% @ 
ee I OE Ss 6.5 dw bd 4 0 esa. 6s cielo 11.50 @14.00 
Sodium carbonate (Soda ash) 58% 

ee ERS cdc che oseea'onen 1.28 @ 2.37 
Hydroxide (Caustic Soda) 76% 
OEM, BOO BOWRGE ..o.c cc cccnectiies 2.60 @ 3.75 
Silicate 40°, drums, works, 100 
ea a aie b sm bh aie ase eee 80 @ 
ae .02%@ _ .03 
Phosphate, tri-basic.........cce00. 02%@ .03 
NG AMR ao Gi shirts sc we pets bigs & 05% @ 
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Making the Most of Publicity 


(Continued from Page 16) 


portant survey information available and window dis- 
play service for stores. 

Publication date is the 28th of the preceding month 
and her material should be in two months in advance. 
She says “I don’t like the tone of the publicity releases 
when they attempt to convince me the product is 
wonderful. 1 wish they would let me decide that 
and that they would have the imagination and daring 
to limit themselves to saying the product is wonderful 
in one way or another instead of making this extrava- 
gant claim for a whole list of uses. Women consider 
toiletries today a necessity and not a luxury and they 
know much more about them and are choosing accord- 
ing to their tastes. I think consumer confidence sank 
to a low ebb a year or so ago but is slowly reviving. 
This is a serious problem but we know the source of 
it lies in exaggerated claims and copy which fights com- 
petitors instead of telling its own direct story about 
its own products.” 

The group of motion picture publications is swaying 
public opinion far more than many of us realize. Let’s 
hear from Courtenay Marvin who writes under the name 
of Carolyn Van Wyck for Photoplay Magazine and Kay 
Roger for Shadoplay Magazine. Mrs. Marvin has no 
use for photographs but must have samples of products. 
Every company given publicity in either of her maga- 
zines is notified and a copy of her bulletin sent them. 
Photoplay is published the fifth of the preceding month 
and Shadoplay the 15th of the preceding month and 
material for both should be received three months in 
advance. She uses a card file system for all impor- 
tant data about products and manufacturers and would 
be much helped if they would release their publicity 
to her in that form. 

No brand names are mentioned in her articles but 
sent out upon request in bulletin form and she has 
heavy correspondence with readers. She is prepared 
to advise manufacturers as to Hollywood trends (which 
are becoming more and more important from an influ- 
ence point of view as we all know) and she intimately 
knows the tastes and preferences of stars and the mo- 
tion picture public. Mrs. Marvin says; 

“The public is more cosmetic-conscious today than 
ever, and to this end I believe motion pictures have 
contributed enormously. They have brought beauty to 
the attention of women who, otherwise, might never 
have considered their appearance seriously. 

“I feel that the more sincere beauty advertising copy 
is, the closer it sticks to the simple truth, the greater 
sales it makes. If copy leads a woman to expect too 
much, and the first jar of a product does not work the 
miracle, there will be no repeat sales. On the other 
hand, if a product lives up to the claims made for it 
and is generally satisfactory, unquestionably sales will 
repeat.” 

Josephine Felts of Screenland and Silver Screen pre- 
serves all material from manufacturers on which she 
can draw in the future for helpful advice to inquiries. 
She uses photographs only once a year in the Christmas 
issue calling it a “window display” and she notifies 
manufacturers of their appearance in her pages of 
toilet goods news. Screenland carries a general story 
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without names and an additional news column illustrat- 
ing packages and giving names. Silver Screen story 
mentions names. Screenland, published the 25th of the 
second month preceding wants material the 10th of the 
second preceding month and Silver Screen, published 
the 7th of the month preceding wants material six 
weeks in advance. She has interesting correspondence 
with her readers and studies carefully the fashion tie-up 
particularly on makeup products. She often goes out 
herself on research and is prepared to interpret trends 
in terms of the manufacturer’s products. Her inti- 
mate knowledge of demonstrators and store techniques 
is invaluable in advising from this point of view. She 
says; “I am hungry and thirsty for real information 
from manufacturers, for women want knowledge about 
toilet goods and they just don’t get it through ad- 
vertising. Manufacturers would be so helpful to us 
if they would only organize their publicity a little 
more definitely and not leave us in the air so often when 
real facts are invaluable to us. We have a heavy ob- 
ligation to our readers and need the manufacturer’s 
cooperation to give the public all the news possible 
about beauty. Another thing, I wish they would let 
me know ahead when material is coming and I could 
often plan for it instead of having to let it go over 
simply because it comes too late for an issue.” She 
also feels that much free lance publicity hurts the 
manufacturer more than helps him for she finds it is 
frequently inaccurate and when she checks back with 
the manufacturer on it she is not always able to con- 
tact the same person who released it. Whereas if all 
material came through one person it would be more 
reliable. 

Marion Hammon is the beauty editor for all five 
Tower Magazines, and writes on the same subject for 
all each month, interpreting it according to thé reader 
taste of each publication. They are: New Movie, Ser- 
enade, Mystery, Home, and Tower Radio. They are 
all published the Ist of the preceding month and ma- 
terial from manufacturers should be on Miss Hammon’s 
desk by the Sth of the second preceding month. She 
files away all important data, occasionally uses photo- 
graphs, should have samples in every case, and notifies 
manufacturers when their publicity appears. She does 
net name brands but sends inquirers her “Make-Up 
Box” bulletins with all information about each prod- 
uct. In addition, she handles a heavy correspondence. 
She finds it very important to know where products 
are sold as this is one of her most frequent questions 
about new items. 


Just in case some one reading this article is under 
the impression that the Tower Magazines carry enly 
advertising and publicity about ten-cent or sample 
size products, let me say that is not the case. The 
chain stores have proved a most valuable newsstand for 
Tower Publications although they are sold on leading 
newsstands as well. No discrimination is ever made 
in the direction of the ten cent sizes. 

Miss Hammon’s scoop on movie actresses as types 
into which all women fit (which probably every one 
has heard about) is still bringing in keen merchandising 
reactions from retailers and manufacturers and aval- 
anches of correspondence from readers. She seems to 
be holding a further development of it up her sleeve 
which should play right into the hands of the right 
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cosmetic lines. She says, ““Women are keenly inter- 
ested in facts about products whether the facts are 
dramatic or prosaic, and I find that they are extremely 
alert to the styles in cosmetics set by the motion pic- 
ture stars.” 

Now we come to the beauty news on Mrs. Penrose 
Lyly’s page, the syndicated woman’s page which ap- 
pears on Sunday in the Pittsburgh Press, Minneapolis 
Journal, Buffalo Times, Springfield Republican, Evans- 
ville Press, Newark Ledger, Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
Seattle Times, Butte Standard, Sacramento Union, Utica 
Observer-Dispatch and other metropolitan papers. The 
beauty features and news are handled by Marguerite 
Maddox, associate editor. She uses only exclusive 
photographs and she must have all her material in 
seven weeks in advance and it should be addressed to 
her, care of Mrs. Penrose Lyly, 3607 Chanin building, 
New York City. Mrs. Maddox particularly needs to 
know the extent of distribution and where products 
can be purchased locally, prices, sizes and shades. She 
preserves this material for she has to use it over and 
over again in answering inquiries. She notifies manu- 
facturers of release date in advance and says, ‘Please 
order the newspapers yourself because I simply can- 
not undertake to get them for you.” Manufacturers 
can on occasion cooperate with her by preparing special 
non-advertising instruction leaflets on methods and uses. 
These are sent out to answer inquiries she receives. 
She sometimes uses manufacturers’ names as person- 
alities, writing about actual people in the toilet goods 
industry from a yivid human interest and confidence- 
building point of view and has a very heavy reader 
response and inquiry department. She says, “I am 
very careful about what I recommend and my mail is 
heavy with second letters from the same women thank- 
ing me for putting them on the right track either 
about a product or a method. So many of our readers 
start in by saying they are befuddled by the advertis- 
ing claims manufacturers make and will I please set 
them right and tell them what they should use. We 
take this sort of thing very seriously and cannot risk 
giving one word of advice that I have not checked up 
and am absolutely sure of myself.” 


Now comes Martha Leavitt of the New York Herald- 
Tribune who gives us the slant on a metropolitan Sunday 
newspaper. She doesn’t name brands but sends all related 
information about the products she has covered in 
answer to inquiries and frequently arranges to include 
samples of new preparations. Her correspondence is 
heavy in addition to the bulletin, and women ask her 
just as diverse questions when they live in the city area 
as when they live in Montana on a farm—She notifies 
manufacturers on Friday when their publicity is to ap- 
pear on Sunday and she also sends them a copy of the 
sheet and the bulletin. Inquiries include a three cent 
stamp for mailing costs and the bulletin names prod- 
ucts and outlines treatments mentioned in the Sunday 
story. She says: “Weekly inquiries and correspond- 
ence keep me in very close touch with my readers and 
I know their reactions almost as soon as they arrive at 
them and that indicates trends and tastes to me. We 
cooperate with manufacturers through our advertising 
department by making suggestions, giving advice, etc., 
based on close range study of our readers. The public 
has been let down so often they question manufacturers’ 
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claims yet they are more anxious than ever to buy new 
and good products. They know much more about 
toilet goods and are very toilet goods conscious and! 
they are more intelligent in buying than ever before,’ 
Advertising has certainly started to clean up and al.) 
ready the results are perceptible but there is plenty 
more to be done yet in order for manufacturers to 
get the full benefit of their individual advertising 
stories. 

Kay Austin of The New York World-Telegram has 
another interesting slant. Her daily column which is 
a shopping guide of growing importance to readers in- 
cludes toilet goods news whenever she runs into any | 
which is real news. She hasn’t time for wading through | 
tomes of publicity, she wants nuggets of news, abso- 
lutely honest. She says: “If I find that a manufac- | 
turer tells me things which aren’t true I steer clear of 
him the next time for I can’t give up the hours each 
day to checking, analyzing and proving or disproving 
his claims. He must play ball with me by giving 
only honest facts if he wants cooperation which I am 
only too glad to give. It is impossible to notify com- 
panies of their publicity for I seldom know myself when 
I am talking to them which day I can use their story. 
I don’t use photographs. Because my paper is a daily 
I am constantly ready for news. I keep all important 
material on file and name brands in the column, tell- 
ing where they can be bought, sizes, prices, colors, 
I have correspondence and phone calls besides, but par- 
ticularly on general cosmetic subjects. The sort of 
thing most helpful to me on toilet goods is to know 
if a product has been registered with the Board of 
Health, the A.M.A. or any other authentic confirma- 
tory source for the manufacturers claims. The pub- 
lic isn’t as gullible as it used to be and they are de- 
manding more honesty about toilet goods.” 

Two more points I must add: One, a subject not 
discussed with editors but known to me through my 
personal experience in releasing material to them. Write 
and thank them for publicity. They greatly appre- 
ciate the courtesy and friendliness of a “bread-and- 
butter” note. Second; and near to the heart of every 
editor. Publicity parties for announcing news generally 
start late and run on until they interfere with dinner en- 
gagements and train catching. Editors like parties 
but would prefer them during business hours. 


Preserving Effect of Benzoin 


Studying the constituents of Siam benzoin, respon- 
sible for the preservative effect on lard, Husa and Riley 
(J. A. Ph. A. 23, 545, 1934), utilizing the Kries test 
for rancidity, find that the constituent coniferyl ben- 
zoate, is responsible for the preserving action. In their 
tests they used blank controls, siaresinolic acid, vanillin, 
coniferyl benzoate, benzoin gum, cinnamyl benzoate, 
cinnamyl alcohol and benzoic acid. They found that 
vanillin gives some protection against rancidity, but the 
proportion, 0.1% used is much higher than that present 
in U.S.P. benzoin. The other constituents including 
benzoic acid, had little effect on the preservative action. 
The authors conclude that the ingredient of Siam ben- 
zoin responsible, is, coniferyl benzoate, which they pre- 
pared from Siam benzoin for their experiments.—M. G. 
de Navarre. 


The American Perfumer 
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